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MIGHTY 
NIAGARA 


NARROWEST 
STREET, 
QUEBEC 


THOUSAND 
ISLANDS, 
THE 
VENICE OF 
AMERICA 


THE 
SAGUENAY'S 
WEIRD 
GRANDEUR 


DUFFERIN 
TERRACE, 
QUEBEC 


Note. The list shows how contest stood 
Jan 1 with number of new subscriptions 
sent by contestants. Black-face type in- 
dicates the present leaders who would 
win the trip if contestclosedatthistime— 
butcontest runs until June 20 and many 
changes may take place before that time. 


With nearly four months remaining before the close of the Contest, there is a 
splendid opportunity for an energetic subscriber to go in and win. Why not 
be one of the fortunate ten and enjoy this delightful vacation trip at our 
expense ? Remember—you can’t lose, for those who do not win the Trip 
will receive liberal Prizes in Gold. 


Start your canvass at once and write us for particulars. 


Address ,Nsss'c, THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


The Youth’s Companion’s Great Trip 


NIAGARA 
TO THE SEA 


The Offer. The ten Companion subscribers 
who send us the largest number 
of new subscriptions between October 21, 1920, 
and June 20, 1921, will receive not only a 
Premium for each subscription and a Winner's 
Gift for every five, but they will also be given, 
early in August, 1921, a Free Trip to Niagara 
Falls, including also a vcndedal. twelve-day 
cruise from Niagara to the Sea and Return. 

Each guest will also receive a Purse of Spending Money 
(for souvenirs, etc.) as follows: To the first three Leaders, 


$25.00, $20.00 and $15.00 respectively, and $10.00 to each 
of the District Leaders. 


The party of ten who are to be the guests of _ his or her respective district (see map below). 
The Youth's Companion on this delightful Trip _In addition to the ten leaders who will receive 
will include the three subscribers who send us__ the Trip free, ten other workers may join the 
the first, second and third largest numbers of _ party upon special terms, preference being given 
subscriptions, and seven others, each of whom __ to those who stand near the top of their respec- 
sends the largest number of subscriptions in _ tive districts. Write for particulars. 





Visiting Niagara Falls, Toronto, Thousand Islands, 
Montreal, Quebec, Saguenay River and Ausable Chasm 


The plans for the Trip include a visit to Niagara Falls with many splendid views 
of this famous cataract; the world-famous Niagara Gorge ride; sight-seeing trip 
about Toronto where lake steamer is taken for cruise; stop-over at Alexandria - 
Bay for motor-boat trip through Thousand Islands; then on river steamer 
down through the Rapids of the St. Lawrence, the most famous navigable 
rapids in the world, touching at Murray Bay, the Newport of Canada, and 
historic Tadousac; then up the far-famed Saguenay, past towering Capes 
Eternity and Trinity, to Chicoutimi. On the return trip, stop-over at Quebec 
for a visit to Montmorency Falls, Ste. Anne de Beaupré, Plains of Abraham, 
the Citadel, etc.; stop-over at Montreal to see points of historic interest, 
visit famous churches including Notre Dame Cathedral, ride to top of Mt. 
Royal; then by way of Lake Champlain, Ausable Chasm and Lake George, 
to Albany for trip home—a never-to-be-forgotten twelve-day vacation trip cov- 
ering more than 1600 miles of travel. Write us for circular giving full particulars. 


Every item of expense from time of leaving home until return, including railway fares, sleepers, 
meals en route, hotel and st acc dations, will be paid by The Youth's Companion. 
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Leaders for Entire Country Subs. District IV Leaders Subs. 
1 Edna Cooprider : . Oklahoma . . 110 #111 Harriet A. Runnels . - Minnesota . 51 
2CharlesL. Milles . . Illinois. . . 100 2 John W.Fowers a 2 
3 L. S. Cabot . - Massachusetts . 70 rs. Ween. : jews. . . 20 
5 Mary I. Brownell «. (Ga a A 
District I Leaders District V Leaders 
1 Mary V. Drowne Rhode Island . 20 1 F. E. Jordan > . Kansas 41 
2 Mabel E. Tibbetts . . Connecticut. . 17 2 ArthurC. Anderson . . Kansas ‘ 28 
3 M. Leslie Nichols . Connecticut . . 3 LloydG. Hall. ; . Nebraska ane 
4 RogerK. Stone. .  . Massachusetts . I! 4 Elsie A, Murphy . . Nebraska . 21 
5 Lawrence H. Osgood . Maine. . . 10 5Mrs.R.Davenport. pee ws 
District II Leaders District VI Leaders 
1 Frank W. Beals . . Michigan . . 55 1D.W.Hannah . ... Idaho... 4i 
2 Lulu Woodring . . Pennsylvania ~ 3S Sieeea tee... CUO « es SB 
3 Grace M. Enos . . Indiana. . . 46 #=3Mrs.S.L.Dunham . . Montana . . 32 
4 Irvin Miller . .  . Indiana. . . 38 =4Mrs.FloraS.Kelsay . . Colorado . . 25 
5 Grace E. Haughton . . eee .. ; . 20 5 Calvin A. Duncan, Jr. . NewMexico . 13 
District III Leaders District VII Leaders 
1 Vernon D. Wright . . Tennessee . . 20 1 Elizabeth B.Snell_ . . California . 60 
2 Julia W. Outlan . . Tennessee . . 20 £=2Mrs.E.M.Roberts . . California . 39 
3 Lowrey Love, Jr. . . Mississippi . . 20 3Mrs.JanieLindsey . . California . . om 
4 W. Miles Pearce . . Louisiana . . 18 4D.L. Fuller ‘  » ae. . 
5 Mrs. J.T. Wilkins . . Georgia .  . 18 5 GeorgeO.Goodall . . Oregon i oe) Te 
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Chapter Two 


Dr. Ives meets one: of the masters 


his solitary explorations of the grounds 

and buildings of St. Timothy’s School. 
He and David had interviewed the rector, 
Dr. Davenport, had been shown the room in 
the middle school which David was to occupy 
and in which his trunk was already awaiting 
him and had inquired the way to the audito- 
rium, where David was now taking the exam- 
inations that were to determine his position. 

For an hour Dr. Ives had been alone, and 
he was beginning to realize what the loneli- 
ness of his journey home would be, what the 
gap in the family life would be. From the 
time when he and David had started East they 
had been together every moment; his happi- 
ness in the companionship of his son and the 
novelty of the vacation journeying had kept 
his spirits buoyant; but now the shadows had 
begun to come over his imagination. He had 
taken pleasure in viewing the wide playing 
fields and the circumambient cinder track and 
in thinking of his boy happy and active there 
on sunny afternoons. He had taken pleasure 
in looking in upon the rows of desks in the 
great schoolroom, on the empty benches in 
the recitation rooms, on the quiet, book-lined 
alcoves in the library, and in thinking of his 
boy passing in those places quiet, studious, 
faithful hours. He had enjoyed visiting the 
gymnasium and picturing his boy performing 
feats there on the flying rings and taking part 
with the others in brave and strengthening 
exercises. He had stood by the margin of the 
pond and in imagination had seen canoe races 
and boys splashing and swimming; even 
while he looked the season changed, and he 
had seen them speeding and skimming on the 
ice while their skates hummed and their 
hockey sticks rang, and always his boy had 
been foremost in his eye. 

But now, though he had walked neither far 
nor fast, Dr. Ives found himself suddenly 
overcome with fatigue; he was near the study 
building and he sat down on the steps to rest. 
He grew tired so easily! He sat still for some 
time and was just rising to his feet when the 
door behind him opened and a tall man of 
about his own age, with a gray beard and 
heavily rimmed spectacles, came down the 
steps, glanced at him and said: 

“You’re a stranger here, I think. Can I be 
of any assistance to you?” 

“No, thank you,” said Dr. Ives. “I have a 
son in that building yonder, taking an exam- 
ination. I’m just killing time till he comes 
out.” 

“In that case wouldn’t you like me to show 
you round the place? I’ve been a master here 
for nearly forty years.” 

“To tell you the truth,” Dr. Ives answered, 
“T’'ve been wandering round till I’m played 
out. I was just on the point of going to the 
library in the hope of finding a chair.” 

“T can offer you a more comfortable one; 
my rooms are in that yellow house—just be- 
yond those trees. I’m at leisure for the rest 
of the day, and I shall be glad of your com- 
pany. My name is Dean.” 

In Mr. Dean’s pleasant rooms Dr. Ives was 
soon unburdening himself; the elderly mas- 
ter’s sympathy and friendliness invited con- 
fidences. So in a way did the character of the 
rooms, about which there was nothing formal 
or austere. They were the quarters of a 
scholar; although bookshelves crowded the 
walls, the library overflowed the space allot- 
ted; books were piled on the floor and on the 


Fx an hour Dr. Ives had been pursuing 
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ORAWN BY FRANKLIN WOOD 


‘** How did you find the examinations > ’’ 


table and on the chairs— books of all de- 
scriptions and in all languages, books in 
workaday bindings and in no bindings at all, 
ponderous great volumes and learned little 
pamphlets, works of poets and novelists, his- 
torians and essayists, philosophers and nat- 
uralists, from the days of ancient Greece to 
the end of the nineteenth century. From the 
depth of the big leather chair in which Dr. 
Ives found himself he looked across a massive 
oak table covered with papers, books and 
pamphlets in a bewildering confusion and saw 
the thoughtful, kindly face of his host; he felt 
that Mr. Dean was a man on whose courtesy, 
consideration and wisdom any boy or parent 
might depend. It was the master’s eyes that 
were so assuring, so inspiring, so communica- 
tive—gray eyes that sparkled and twinkled 
and watched and seemed even to listen; the 
spectacles behind which they worked deprived 
them of no part of their expressiveness; the 
smile that hardly stirred in Mr. Dean’s beard 
sprang rollicking and frolicsome from his eyes. 
They were eyes that seemed to miss nothing 
and to interpret everything wisely, kindly, 
humorously. So in a little while Dr. Ives was 
confiding his hopes and dreams about his son, 
and some—not all—of the misgivings that he 
had never breathed to his wife. 

“Of course,” he said, “I realize that prob- 
ably most of the boys here are the sons of rich 
men—rich at least by comparison with me. 
And for some time I wondered if it were 
altogether wise or fair to David to put him 
into a school where, financially anyway, he 
would be at a disadvantage.” 

“Tt all depends upon the boy,” said Mr. 
Dean. “Not all our boys are rich—though 
most of them are. The spirit of the place is to 
take a fellow for what he is. If, as I have no 
doubt is the case, your boy is the sort who is 


simple and straightforward, he has nothing to 
fear from association with the sons of the 
rich. Is he an athlete ?” 

“He runs—he’s a pretty good quarter-miler. 
And he plays baseball. But he hasn’t any 
false notions of the importance of athletic 
success. You'll find him a good student; he 
led his class at the high school.” 

“We give a double welcome to every boy 
who comes with the reputation of being a 
good student; we have unfortunately a good 
many who have not been brought up to ap- 
preciate the importance of study.” 

“David knows the importance of it. He 
knows that he’ll have to study in college and 
in the medical school, and the earlier he forms 
the habit of work the better. Dr. Wallace, 
whom of course you know—lI've said to 
David that Dr. Wallace couldn’t be what he 
is if he hadn’t early formed the habit of 
work.” 

“T wish that his son would form it,” re- 
marked Mr. Dean. “Lester Wallace is not one 
of our hard workers.” 

“No doubt he will develop; otherwise he 
could hardly be his father’s son. Dr. Wallace 
is our most able and brilliant surgeon. Indeed, 
it’s largely because I should like to get my 
boy started on a career similar to his that I 
have brought David to St. Timothy’s.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Dean, “I’ve had a good 
opportunity to note the careers of those who 
have passed through the school. And generally 
speaking those whose after lives have been 
most creditable have been the boys who while 
they were at school received from their 
fathers the most careful, sane and intelligent 
interest—not those whose fathers felt that 
boarding school had taken a problem off their 
hands. A good many fathers do feel that. It’s 
really an extraordinary thing, the number of 
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intelligent, successful, wide-awake Americans 
who do not seem to realize the importance of 
holding standards always before their sons.” 

“T suppose,” Dr. Ives suggested, “that the 
very successful and active men are too busy.” 

Mr. Dean shook his head. “I don’t think it’s 
that. A physician like yourself is probably 
much more busy and active than many of 
those eager, money-making men. No; the 
trouble with them is their egotism and am- 
bition. They feel that their offspring derive 
importance and distinction from them, and 
they expect vaingloriously to shine in light 
reflected from their offspring. But there’s an 
interval when they regard their offspring as 
not much else than a nuisance, and for that 
interval they turn them over, body and soul, 
to a boarding school to be developed into 
youths such as will shed lustre on their par- 
ents.-The school might possibly do it if there 
were no vacations, but three weeks at home 
at Christmas often undoes the good of the 
three preceding months at school.” 

“You seem to be a pessimist about the 
value of home life for a boy.” 

“No, not in the least. But I am a pessimist 
about the influences prevailing in the homes 
of some of our excessively solvent citizens. 
Boys of fifteen and sixteen go home and with 
other boys of the same age constitute a min- 
iature aristocracy, a miniature society, that 
copies the vices and mannerisms and foppish- 
ness of the grown-up social aristocracy, and 
that is encouraged and even educated in all 
the vulgar, useless, expensive and demoraliz- 
ing details by this purblind aristocracy. I tell 
you, Dr. Ives, there are boys in this school 
that the school is struggling to save from the 
pernicious influences to which they are ex- 
posed at home—but their fathers and mothers 
can’t be made to see it. Fortunately, there are 
not a great many of them. Our most common 
difficulty is with the boy whose father is too 
busy to give any thought to him, to stimulate 
him, or help him, or advise him. Well, it’s 
easy to see that your boy’s father is not that 
kind.” 

“No,” said Dr. Ives, “David and I have 
always been too close to each other for that 
to happen.” 

“You're starting home to-day ?” 

“Yes. I’m just waiting round to see David 
again; my train leaves in a couple of hours.” 

“The examinations close very soon. I will 
walk over to the building with you; I should 
like to meet your boy.” 

So it happened that on emerging from the 
test David found himself shaking hands with 
an elderly gentleman whose kindly eyes and 
pleasant voice won his liking. 

“He looks like the right sort,” said Mr. 
Dean, turning to Dr. Ives with a smile. “How 
did you find the examinations?” 

“Not very hard,” replied David. 

“Good; then you'll be in the fifth form 
without a doubt; the Latin class will assist us 
to a better acquaintance. Good-by, Dr. Ives; 
we'll take good care of your son.” 

Dr. Ives looked after the tall figure of the 
master as he swung away, gripping his stout 
cane by the middle, and said: 

“David, my boy, there’s a gentleman and a 
scholar. Be his friend, and let him be yours.” 

“Yes, father,” David said obediently. 

They walked slowly to the building in 
which David had his room, climbed the stairs 
and sat down by the window. Dr. Ives looked 
out in silence for a time, wishing to fix in his 
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mind the view that was to become so familiar 
to his son—the grassplots bounded by stone 
posts and white rail fences, the roadways 
lined with maple trees, the clustered red-brick, 
buildings above which rose the lofty chapel 
tower in the sunlight of the September day. 

“This should be a good place to study in, 
David,” he said. “It’s in the quiet places that 
a man can prepare himself best.” 

“T don’t know how quiet it will be to-mor- 
row,” said David, “when about two hundred 
and fifty old boys arrive.” 

“Oh, yes, it will be lively enough at times, 
and I’m glad of that, too. And you'll go in 
for all the activities there are; I needn’t urge 
that. The thing I do want to emphasize, 
David, is the importance of making full use 
of all the quiet hours.” 

“J will do my best, father.” 

“And you will remember, of course, that 
it’s more necessary for you than for most of 
the fellows you will associate with to practice 
economy.” 

“Ves, father, I shall be careful.” 

There was a silence, and during it they 
saw a carriage turn in at the gateway and 
a moment later draw up before the steps of 
the building. They both knew what it meant, 
yet each shrank from declaring it to the 
other. 

“Write to us often, David,” said Dr. Ives. 
“You will be always in our hearts; we shall 
be thinking and talking of you every day. 
Don’t forget us.” 

David found himself unable to speak. He 
shook his head and squeezed his father’s hand. 
They sat again in silence for a little while. 

“Well, my boy —” said Dr. Ives. 

Hand in hand they went along the corri- 
dor and down the stairs. Outside the building 
the father turned and took his son into his 
arms. That last kiss became one of David’s 
sweetest and saddest memories. 

It was surprising even to himself how soon 
he fitted into place His seat in chapel, his 
desk in the schoolroom, his locker in the gym- 
nasium, his place in the dining hall—at the 
end of a week he thought of them as if they 
had always been his. In the same short time 
he was recognized as the fellow who was 
likely to lead his division of the fifth form in 
scholarship. His uncomfortable zeal for study 
and his tendency to forge instantly to the 
head of his class, regardless of being a “new 
kid,” were not conducive to the attainment 
of popularity. So, although in superficial ways 
the school soon became a second home to 
him, he felt that in the things that counted 
he remained a stranger. 

He was disappointed in his expectation that 
Lester Wallace would come forward and wel- 
come him. When in Mr. Dean’s Latin class 
he first heard Wallace called on to recite he 
glanced round the room in eager interest. A 
stocky, smiling, good-natured-looking youth 
was slowly rising to his feet; his voice, as he 
began to translate, was lazy yet had a pleasant 
tone; his manner when he.came to a full stop 
in the middle of an involved sentence that had 
entangled him suggested that he was being 
amused by a puzzle rather than concentrating 
his mind on the solution. He acquiesced without 
rancor in Mr. Dean’s suggestion that he had 
better sit down. Later when David was called 
on to recite he wondered whether Wallace was 
looking at him with any interest ; he wondered 
whether the name of Ives had any significance 
for Wallace. Apparently it did not, for after 
the hour Wallace passed David on the stairs 
without pausing to speak. 

When the noon recess came some of the 
fellows, instead of dispersing to the dormi- 
tories, lingered in groups outside the study 
building. Among them was Wallace, and with 
the faint hope that Wallace might now come 
up to him David lingered, too. He was too 
shy to make any advances to one who was an 
“old” boy, too proud to court the friendship 
of one who was obviously well-known and 
popular; yet Wallace with his pleasant, lazy 
voice, twinkling eyes and leisurely air of good 
nature attracted him. While he stood looking 
on, a girl perhaps fifteen years old came 
through the rectory gate just across the road; 
she was tossing a baseball and catching it as it 
fell. She was slender and graceful, and the 
smile with which she responded to the general 
snatching off of caps seemed to David sweet 
and fascinating ; her large straw hat prevented 
him from determining how pretty she was, 
but he was sure about her smile and her rosy 
cheeks and her merry eyes. 

“Here you are, Ruth!” Lester Wallace held 
up his hands. 

She threw the ball to him, straight and 
swift, with a motion very like a boy’s, and 
yet oddly, indescribably feminine. He re- 
turned it, and she caught it competently. 

“Isn’t anyone going to play scrub?” she 
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asked. At once Wallace cried, “Yes; one!” 
She cried, “Two!” and they danced about 
while the others shouted for places. When 
they had all moved off toward the upper 
school with the girl and Wallace in the lead 
David followed, partly out of curiosity and 
partly also out of reluctance to dismiss 
quickly such a pleasant person from his sight. 

He watched the game of scrub behind the 
upper school and was struck by the girl’s 
skill, her freedom and grace of action, her 
fearlessness in facing and catching hard-hit 
balls, and also by the rather more than 
brotherly courtesy of all the fellows; they 
seemed to try to give her the best chances and 
yet never to condescend too much. Appar- 
ently she and Wallace were especially good 





friends; she reproached him slangily, “O 
Lester, you lobster!” and he was often com- 
forting or encouraging—“Take another crack 
at it, Ruth!” “Beat it, Ruth, beat it!” and 


_ once in rapture at a stop that she had made, 


“Oh, puella pulchrissima!” 

Looking on, David felt there was another 
person in the school besides Wallace that he 
would very much like to know. He ventured 
to ask a boy standing by who the girl was. 

“The rector’s daughter—Ruth Davenport. 
Peach, isn’t she ?” 

“Yes, peach,” said David. 

He continued to look on with interest untik 
the ringing of the quarter bell for luncheon 
abruptly put an end to the game. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





Alice Constance Jane 


CHUMS 


ITH Jane on the rear platform, the 

W train drew with increasing speed out of 

the station. Putting her handkerchief 

back into her pocket, Constance turned her 
eyes away from the tracks. 

“Well, she’s gone,” said Jane’s aunt. 

“Yes,” said Constance. She was just begin- 
ning to realize that Jane was gone. 

It gave her the oddest feeling as she came 
out of the station; the world seemed empty. 

Constance crossed the square slowly, trying 
to make out what the sensation meant. She 
felt as if she had waked abruptly in the mid- 
dle of a pleasant dream. It was not time for 
the dream to end, and the waking world was 
dull. Had it been as dull as this before Jane 
came? But it was the only world left; so 
there was nothing to do except make the best 
of it. 

Alice Joyce came out of the candy shop on 
the corner as Constance reached it. 

“Let’s have a soda,” said Constance. 

“Oh, thanks,” said Alice, “but I can’t stop; 
I’m going with uncle to Marchdale.” 

She looked very pleasant as she spoke. She 
walked past Constance, hopped into the car 
that was drawing up to the curb, waved her 
hand and ‘was gone. 

So that was the way Alice was going to act 
about it. Constance, walking up Main Street, 
felt aggrieved. How narrow Alice was to 
make an issue over the fact that you liked an- 
other girl! Visitors to town were visitors; it 


- was silly to make a fuss over a person’s being 


polite to them. There had been room in the 
car, too, plenty of room. 

What on earth was Constance to do now? 
What she did was to go into her own garden 
and throw pebbles into the lily pool. What a 
mess everything was in! If she had stopped to 
think,.she might have known that she would 
get into exactly this kind of trouble. But she 
had not thought about “getting”. anywhere; 
she had thought only of Jane! 

Wonderful, incomparable Jane! There was 
no girl like her in Eastville. Was there a girl 
like her anywhere? And that marvelous crea- 
ture had liked Constance Graham, had openly 
chosen her company. Constance herself could 
not make the thing seem real, now that it was 
over. 

Those five shimmering weeks of Jane Hem- 
enway’s visit seemed like a dream. Had not 
Constance really all the time been walking 
to school with Alice Joyce, reading, playing 
tennis, consuming sundaes with her in the 
familiar way that had always meant happi- 
ness to her until now? 

Constance had not meant to neglect Alice; 
she had not meant anything. But Jane had 
burst in on Eastville like a miracle of beauty 
and fascination and charm and had blinded 
her. She had not really seen anyone except 
Jane during Jane’s visit. Jane’s clothes, Jane’s 
ways, Jane’s grace, Jane’s manners, even 
Jane’s shoes, were a revelation. And Jane’s 
hats! Words failed adequately to express 
Jane’s hats! All that Constance had read and 
dreamed of and had never seen was realized 
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in Jane. Small wonder that Jane had swept 
her off her feet! Constance knew it, now that 
Jane was gone. Before she had been too busy 
absorbing Jane’s marvelousness to think of 
Alice. 

Jane had not liked Alice. “Don’t let’s ask 
her to go,” she would say. “I’d much rather 
have just you. Oh, she’s nice, I’m sure, but 
you’re different. Don’t you know your're dif- 
ferent ?” 

And again, “Alice Joyce your best friend! 
Don’t expect me to believe that!” 

“We've grown up side by side—I’ve always 
known her.” 

“Oh, I see. Propinquity. But I like to 
choose my own friends, not let circumstances 
pick them out for me. Friends you choose for 
yourself mean so much more to you, don’t 
you think? Like you,” she had added with a 
lovely smile. 

It had all seemed easy and simple and inev- 
itable while it was happening, but it had had 
to end. Visits do not last forever, and visitors 
who have never come before do not always 
come again. 

“We will write to each other of course, and 
you shall come to visit me.” Jane had been 
radiantly confident. 

Constance had felt less certain. Letters, she 
reflected, were not like talking together, shar- 
ing every thought and every mood; and what 
was one visit out of the three hundred and 
sixty-five days of a year? She could not feel 
that she would remain supreme with Jane, as 
Jane would remain supreme with her; Jane 
was too gay and delightful and charming not 
to have a host of admirers wherever she went. 
Even when she was completely under Jane’s 
spell, Constance had been aware that Jane 
made friends too easily not to have done it 
often. Once out of touch with Jane you would 
be one of many; “a girl I know in Eastville” 
ate was Constance’s status now, was it 
not 

Nonsense! Letters were letters. And after 
all there would be the wonderful visit ; Jane’s 
mother was to send the invitation. The mere 
fact of knowing Jane must always remain the 
most magical thing in life. Friendship cost 
you something sometimes; Jane’s, Constance 
thought, would be cheap at any price. Con- 
stance wrote, for there really did not seem to 
be anything else to do except write. 

Dear, dearest Jane. I don’t think clocks are 
much good. They don’t tell time right. The clock 
tells me you have been gone an hour, but it feels 
as if you had been gone ages. I wander round as 
Cahoots did when she lost her last kittens. There’s 
nothing, absolutely nothing, interesting to do. I 
wonder what I did before you came. Your train is 
at the Junction now, the smoky, puffy, funny old 
Junction, and the boy is bringing ice eream through 
the car. Wish you were here, talking to me at this 
minute. I have hunks of things in my head I forgot 
to speak about. Wasn’t it stupid? As it is, I think 
I’ll go and sew that trimming you pinned on my 
hat. When I come to visit you I expect the first 


thing you do will be to retrim my hats! With love 
and a hug and everything else, Constance. 


The rest of the day was a succession of end- 
less empty minutes. Mother devised errands; 
but they only nibbled the edge of time. 
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“Where is Alice this afternoon, Constance ?” 

“Off somewhere or other with her uncle.” 

“Haven’t you been a little careless of Alice, 
dear ?” 

“Alice isn’t very exciting.” 

“Exciting people aren’t always the most 
satisfactory in the long run.” 

After supper, ensconced behind the curtains 
of the living room, Constance watched for 
Alice to come home. When, after an interval, 
Alice came out on her front porch and sat 
down, Constance went over. She told herself 
that Alice looked lonely. 

“Have a good time?” asked Constance. 

“Splendid!” said Alice. “ Uncle George 
knows how to give a girl a good time. We got 
home only fifteen minutes ago.” 

“T saw you. Weren’t you late for supper ?” 

“We had supper at Moosalamoo Inn.” 

“That was nice.” It took all Constance’s 
will power to keep envy out of her voice. 

“Very nice indeed,” said Alice. 

She sat looking so pleasant and cheerful 
and contented that Constance wanted to 
shake her. She did not feel either pleasant or 
cheerful or content. Alice, she thought, was 
not very considerate. Alice noticed nothing. 
She sat humming a little song now and then 
and smiling to herself. Constance got up 
abruptly ; she could not stand it. 

“Going ?” said Alice. 

“Good-by,” replied Constance. 

“Good-by,” said Alice, smiling amiably. 

Constance went home and turned over the 
pages of a book, without understanding a 
word she was reading. 

The next day was quite as disagreeable. 
Alice spent it with her uncle, but at night she 
came over to see Constance. Alice had had 
another good time. 

“What have you been doing all day?” she 
asked. “You must miss Jane Hemenway.” 

“T do.” Constance wanted to go on and say 
a great deal more, but something in Alice’s 
pleasant naturalness restrained her. “It has 
been the longest day I ever knew.” 

“You wouldn’t want not to miss her,” said 
Alice. “But there will be letters. I expect she 
will write a great deal.” 

“Oh, yes.” Here Constance let herself go a 
little. Alice listened very cheerfully. After- 
wards Constance wished that she had not !et 
herself go; she thought she would have liked 
it better had Alice refused to listen to praise 
of Jane. Alice not only had listened but had 
agreed as if the topic held no pressing per- 
sonal concern for her. Then she stood up. 

“Don’t go,” said Constance. 

“I’m afraid I shall have to. I am putting 
Bobby to bed to-night.” 

“Coming out again later?” 

Alice shook her head. “I’ve a book to finish. 
Can’t sleep without knowing how it comes 
out. 

Even Alice’s back looked cheerful. Con- 
stance, watching that unconcerned departure, 
knew a stab of utter surprise. Alice was not 
putting it on; actually she did not care. It 
was strange how lonely the discovery made 
Constance feel. Until that moment she had 
looked on Alice’s friendship as something that 
belonged to her, something that, whatever she 
herself might do, was always there at hand 
for the taking. Alice might feel pique in con- 
sequence of neglect; she might show that she 
felt it; but the thought had never occurred to 
Constance that under any provocation Alice 
could cease to care. The girl sat very still in 
the gathering dusk. Alice would get over it, 
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would she not? She would care again? And 
meanwhile there must be letters. To-morrow 
—oh, surely there would be a letter to- 
morrow. 

But there was not. Constance told herself 
she had known well enough that it was too 
soon to expect Jane to write. Jane would be 
busy. But by the next day — 

She lay in wait for the postman. He left 
letters for all the family, letters for father and 
for mother and for Aunt Laura and for Jim 
and Tom and the twins and even for Con- 
stance, but not the letter. Jane’s aunt had a 
letter, and she told Constance. Then, at last, 
oh, bliss! the letter came. It was scarcely 
more than a note, but it solaced the girl’s 
hungry heart. 

Dear old Con. Loved your letters. You must have 
time to burn to write so many. Can’t find a minute 
myself. Wait till you get home after you’ve been 
away five weeks. Think of you every day. Can’t 
think of Eastville without you, dear old my 8 You 
are Eastville to me, you and auntie. What in the 
world do you find to do with yourself now I’m 
gone? Wish I had you here this minute. I’d show 
you how to have a good time. Literally I can’t see 
breathing space for a week. This is scribbled be- 
fore breakfast. Now you know how I love = 

ane. 


Everything was right again with Con- 
stance’s world. The note had put it right. The 
note made Jane seem very near again and 
dear and fascinating. It breathed Jane’s 
charm every time Constance read it, and she 
read it often. She had to make the note work 
overtime; there were no others. Jane was too 
busy, said Constance loyally. She herself 
wrote every other ‘day; at first she had writ- 
ttn every day. . 

Alice continued happy and absorbed. Her 
p'easantness tried Constance’s temper more 
and more. There were so many things Alice 
might have said. 

But Alice merely asked, “Have you had 
your invitation yet ?” 

“Not yet. It won’t come for months, of 
course.” 

“Probably not. You will have a beautiful 
time.” 

“I rather fancy it will be a winter visit.” 

“Wouldn’t it be odd if Mrs. Hemenway 
should ask you when Uncle George asks me!” 

“Has he set the time ?” 

“Hadn’t I mentioned it? He and I are go- 
ing to Boston after Christmas.” ’ 

Constance’s heart contracted queerly. Once 
upon a time the dream had been for Uncle 
George to take both girls to the city. But she 
had not any right to feel hurt, had she? How 
she must have hurt Alice to make her forget 
so completely that dear old dream! All at 
once Constance knew that it was not the trip 
that she cared about; it was that Alice found 
her no longer necessary to happiness. 

“Jim,” said Constance that night, “what 
are you doing to-morrow ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Why ?” 

“I was thinking it might be nice to go blue- 
berrying.” 

“Who ?” asked Jim. 

“Alice and I and anybody you like. We had 
such a good time last year.” 

“Alice was keener on it than you, as I re- 
member.” 

“I seemed to have liked it well enough to 
want to do it again. You get up such jolly 
picnics, Jim.” 

“Huh!” said Jim. But he liked the praise. 

Constance. knew he liked it, because after 
supper he said, “Get your crowd, and I'll see 
what we can do. Mum says she’ll give us 
lunch.” 

Constance sought Alice. “Jim says he’ll take 
us blueberrying to-morrow, if we’ll get up a 
crowd.” 

The sparkle in Alice’s eyes denoted genuine 
pleasure. 

“Uncle George asked me to go with him to 
Bayfield some day this week,” she said. “If it 
isn't to-morrow, I’d love to go blueberrying.” 

“Let’s ask him,” suggested Constance. 

Uncle George. surveyed the two girls. 
“Why, no,” he said deliberately. “I’d about 
decided I'd have to put off the Bayfield trip 
till day after to-morrow. Blueberrying ? That 
sounds jolly. If I change my mind, I’ll let you 
know first thing in the morning, Alice.” 

“If I go, I’ll take sandwiches,” said Alice. 

‘But—but —” began Constance. She wanted 
to say, “But I’m getting up this thing just for 
you.” But she did not quite dare and merely 
remarked, “TI hope you can come.” It sounded 
Hat, but it was not any flatter than the picnic 
would be without Alice. 

_The blueberry picnic was only the begin- 
ning of Constance’s campaign. When she first 
thought of it she had had no idea how long or 
how arduous it would be. Perhaps she had 
had 4 notion that in a few days Alice would 
fall like a ripe cherry into her lap. She had 
wanted to show Alice, of course, that she 
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really cared, but it had not occurred to her 
that the showing would take much time. 

It amazed Constance herself to see how 
intent she grew. She became patient, and pa- 
tience was not easy for her; persevering, and 
perseverance was hard. She schemed; she 
planned. When in all their years of comrade- 
ship had she deferred to Alice’s preferences ? 
Alice had always liked the things that she had 
liked. Now she tried to please Alice. When 
Aunt Grace offered Constance a birthday 
choice of books she chose one that Alice had 
wanted to read. When Uncle Tom bought 
candy she asked for Alice’s favorite chocolate 
peppermints. When the two girls walked she 
let Alice name their objective. Little things, 
most of them—too little; their littleness dis- 
couraged her. But as she pricked impatient 
fingers over a piece of birthday lingerie she 
sewed in with every stitch her love and long- 
ing for reconciliation. 

Summer passed into autumn, and autumn 
drew toward winter. Disheartened, Constance 
persisted. Only now in her discouragement did 
she realize how much she wanted to get back 
to that old easy certainty of each other that 
she had let slip so lightly. 

Constance had no notion how much the 
consciousness of her late disloyalty contrib- 
uted to her diffidence. She did not see how 







tenderly Alice watched when she thought 
Constance was not looking. She had no idea 
how eagerly Alice seconded Constance’s blun- 
dering thoughtfulness, how achingly she ques- 
tioned the purpose working in the girl she had 
called chum. No; time cannot be said to have 
passed easily for either of them. 

In midsummer a day had gone by now and 
then when Constance forgot to watch for the 
postman; increasingly their number multi- 
plied. Two pink envelopes lay in her desk 
upstairs; then late October added a third; she 
took it as she would have taken any nice 
girl’s letter. 

“You don’t write so often as you used to,” 
scrawled Jane. “Can’t say I blame you. 
Mercy, where does time go! I’m always on 
the jump. But I like jumping. Never had such 
a good time in my life as since I left East- 
ville.” 

No, Jane had not missed her. Constance 
laughed. Deliberately she tore the earlier 
notes in two and tossed the pieces into the 
wastebasket. Jane was not a person who 
would ever miss you. 

Then she went in search of Alice. She found 
Alice in search of her. Alice had a letter in her 
hand. “It’s from Uncle George. He says I may 
choose any girl I like to take with us to 
Boston, and if I don’t object he will make the 
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fledged cow-puncher I reckon your 
dad’ll be firing me!” 

Handsome Dick Ticknor tossed his high- 
crowned beaver hat into a convenient chair, 
wiped his ruddy face with a red bandanna 
and settled down comfortably on the edge of 
the ranch-house porch, with his broad back 
against the nearest pillar. 

Supper at the Bar Q was over, and Dick 
proposed to spend the cool of the evening 
making himself agreeable to Mary Carruthers, 
an easy task for him, and as agreeable as 
might be to old Henry Carruthers, his em- 
ployer. So far the only member of the boss’s 
family that had emerged from the house was 
twelve-year-old Bobby, resplendent in the 
brand-new costume and equipment of an old- 
time Western cowboy. On the Carruthers 
ranch Bobby was the adored and immensely 
popular pet of the entire establishment. To 
his hard-worked father, to his pretty, nine- 
teen-year-old sister Mary, to the sixteen 
husky cow-punchers, and even to Ah Sing, 
the grumpy but efficient Chinese cook, Bobby 
was the unspoiled object of endless favor and 
attention. 

To-day he had attained the mature age of 
twelve years, and as a fitting testimonial of 
their united admiration and affection the 
hands had clubbed together and presented 
him with the marvelous outfit in which he 
now stood proudly arrayed. All the way from 
El Paso it had come—“chaps” of the finest and 
silkiest Angora, a wonderful sombrero, a silk 
shirt of flaming yellow, beautiful high-heeled 
filigree boots with silver-plated spurs and, 
best of all, a .22-caliber revolver with holster 
and cartridge belt to match. 

Bobby felt reasonably certain that Dick 
Ticknor had inspired the magnificent gift, 
and to-night, his gratitude enhanced his usual 
devotion to the point of open worship. Every- 
one liked Dick, cheerful, good-natured and 
irresponsible, a cow-puncher of the best, a 
hard worker and an all-round good fellow. 
To Bobby Carruthers his general popularity, 
his matchless skill with the lariat, his ability 
to ride the most vicious and untamable of 
horseflesh, his unerring marksmanship with 


“Wiese Bobby, now that you’re a full- 


the “forty-five” and his continual flow of 
merry and happy-go-lucky conversation made 
him something akin to a god. 

That Dick ardently desired to become a 
member of the Carruthers family circle, 
through the favor of his sister Mary, Bobby 
was fully aware. But that the greatly desired 
union was for some mysterious reason being 
delayed, he knew also, and wondered at it. 
What possible objection either Mary or his 
father could put forth to an alliance between 
Dick and his adorable sister he could not 
divine. Yet something told him that the ob- 
stacle that interposed itself between the happy 
union of his two best friends was one that his 
stern old father had put there. 

Just now Bobby was torn between the de- 
sire to go down to the bunk house and further 
display his newly acquired magnificence to 
the admirers that would be gathered there 
and the wish to remain longer in the company 
of his hero. 

“No,” he remarked gravely, “I don’t reckon 
dad’ll fire you, Dick; good punchers are too 
hard to get right now. But I’m going to start 
in to-morrow and ride herd with you. I'll 
bet CE 

He broke off suddenly. 

“Some one’s coming!” 

The ranch was twenty miles from the near- 
est town, and visitors were none too common. 
Down the arroyo that led from the main 
country road to the Bar Q ranch house two 
riders were cantering, and both Dick and 
Bobby watched them with interest to deter- 
mine their identity. 

“Why, it’s Sheriff Murdock and Bill Help- 
ley from Las Puertas,” announced Dick as the 
pair drew up at the gate and dismounted. He 
got up quickly and called into the open door- 
way, “O boss, here’s Sheriff Murdock and 
Bill Helpley !” 

Henry Carruthers appeared from the house 
and greeted the newcomers cordially as they 
dropped their reins over the heads of their 
horses and strode up the path. 

“Evening, sheriff; evening, Bill. Mighty 
glad to see you both. Come right in and have 
supper with us, won’t you ?” 

“No, thank you, Henry; we'll just stop a 
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trip next week instead of after the holidays. 
Will—will you come, Con?” 

“Would you mind saying that again, Alice?” 

Alice repeated her words. 

“It sounds just the same,” said Constance. 
“Do—do you really want me?” 

“Dreadfully.” 

“O Alice!” 

“Why, why, Con, dear, you’re crying!” 

The voice of Constance’s mother inter- 
rupted them.-“Here they are. Con, Mrs. Hem- 
enway has an invitation for you.” 

Jane’s aunt advanced, smiling on the two 
girls, and took Constance’s hands. 

“My dear,” she said, “I am running down 
to Boston next week and I have just been 
proposing to your mother that I kidnap you 
and carry you with me to see Jane.” 

“Qh,” said Constance, “that would be 
lovely, but Alice has just asked me to go with 
her and her uncle.” 

Alice drew back a little. “Don’t let my invi- 
tation interfere with Mrs. Hemenway’s, Con, 
if—if you’d rather.” 

Constance was a bit astonished at how 
easily, how sincerely her words came. Jane— 
oh, Jane was as fascinating as ever, but — 

“We’ve been planning this trip for ever so 
long, Mrs. Hemenway,” said Constance. “I 
wouldn’t miss it for anything!” 


“by 
Winslow 
Elliott 
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minute; got to get right along. I want to 
borrow about six of your hands for a day or 
so. We got word last night that El Zoquete is 
in the county still. After the raid the soldiers 
busted up the band, and them as they didn’t 
get they chased over the line and scattered. 
They never got El Zoquete himself, but they’ve 
traced him to the hills out here. Seems he 
came north instead of heading back into Mex- 
ico, must have got separated from his gang 
and couldn’t double back. He was in the Mex- 
ican settlement down by the fork of the Black 
Bull night before last, and they tell me he’s 
got one of the soldiers’ bullets in his leg. It’s 
pretty sure he’s hiding out there somewheres, 
and I’m going to land him if I have to comb 
the hills with my fingers!” 

The news that the terrible El Zoquete, 
bandit, robber and raider from across the 
border, was near at hand created a sensation 
at the Bar Q. He and seventy of his men had 
descended a week before in the dead of night 
on the little border town of Las Puertas, sur- 
prised the troop of cavalry stationed there, 
burned a dozen houses and shot down a score 
of soldiers and civilians. The troopers had 
rallied quickly and driven out the raiders and 
harried them across the line, with the loss of 
half their number, before the band was finally 
scattered in the trackless deserts of Chihua- 
hua; but the bandit chief himself had escaped 
the pursuers, and the whole county was boil- 
ing with rage at his exploit. 

“There’s five thousand dollars’ reward for 
that black devil, Henry,” continued Sheriff 
Murdock, “and if we get him, I'll do the right 
thing by your boys.” 

By this time the news had spread, and the 
ranch hands were excitedly running to the 
corral, throwing saddles on their mounts and 
arming themselves with rifles and revolvers. 
Even Ah Sing had provided himself with an 
enormous butcher knife and had taken station 
in the doorway of his kitchen, prepared to 
defend it from immediate attack. 

The lucky six chosen for the posse—the 
sheriff would have no more— were soon 
ready, and, armed to the teeth, they started 
for the hills. The remaining hands begged that 
the boss organize another hunt, but Henry 
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decided that the work on the ranch must go 
on. While his father and big Charley, the fore- 
man, proceeded to lock up the ranch buildings 
and arrange for a night guard over the stock 
in the corral, Bobby slipped inside and found 
his sister gazing through the front window at 
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something important that he had intended to 
do. It was Jack! Out there in the corral his 
pony, with a sharp stone in his hoof, was 
waiting patiently for his young master. Re- 
morsefully Bobby jumped out of bed and 
in his pyjamas tiptoed barefooted down the 


Armed to the teeth, they started for the hills 





the fast darkening hills where Dick rode with 
the hunters of the outlaw chief. 

“Say, Mary,” he said as he held her hand 
in a grasp of brotherly protection, “wouldn’t 
it be swell if Dick should get him ‘all alone 
and win the five thousand dollars’ reward ?” 

“Oh, if he only could, Bobby!” she ex- 
claimed with what sounded suspiciously like 
a sob. 

“Dick’s awfully crazy about you, isn’t he, 
Mary? What’s the reason he makes you cry? 
Don’t you like him ?” 

“Like him! O Bobby, dear, Dick is the 
finest and best man in all the world, but he 
hasn’t a penny to his name except his wages. 
He wants to marry me, and I want him, too 
—more than anything in the world. But 
father says I can’t marry a cow-puncher who 
doesn’t own a thing except his horse and his 
saddle; and Dick says he’s right, too. If Dick 
could only get that reward he could buy a 
little ranch, and everything would be all 
right.” 

That night Bobby crawled out of bed and 
sat by his window staring out into the vel- 
vety darkness toward the north. Somewhere 
out there Dick Ticknor was scouring the 
brush-filled gullies for the hiding place of the 
terrible El Zoquete. 

All the next day no word came from the 
hunters, and the work of the ranch went on 
as usual. Mounted on Jack, his piebald pony, 
Bobby rode herd with the men, keeping a 
watchful lookout for a stray coyote that 
might venture within range. At sunset they 
started back to the ranch for supper, and, 
eager to hear the news from the sheriff’s 
party, Bobby touched Jack’s flank with the 
new spurs and rode the three miles homeward 
at a clattering canter. Just as he drew up at 
the corral gate he felt Jack go lame, and after 
he had’ unsaddled him he lifted his feet and 
found a sharp three-cornered bit of stone 
firmly embedded in the left fore hoof. 

“Just a minute, old fellow,” he said; “wait, 
till I run to the bunk house for a knife, and 
I'll soon have that out.” Halfway to the house 
he gave a yell of delight, which was echoed 
by a dozen voices. A body of riders had 
emerged from the arroyo, and he knew that 
the sheriff and his party had returned. 

The stone in Jack’s hoof was completely 
forgotten, and Bobby rushed to greet the 
hunters, searching vainly in the little group 
for the expected prisoner. 

“Where is he, Dick? Didn’t you get him?” 

“Get him? No, we didn’t get him, and I 
don’t believe he’s out there. We searched the 
hills for five miles round, and we looked in 
every cave and gully and in every patch of 
brush or cactus. Never saw hide nor hair of 
the greaser !” 

““Where’s the sheriff?” demanded Henry 
Carruthers. 

“Gone back to Las Puertas. He thinks the 
man got away last night, if he ever was here. 
Golly, but I’m tired!” 

Dick wearily dismounted with his five com- 
panions and turned away toward the cook 
shack for the hot supper that Ah Sing had 
waiting. 

“Come on in, Bobb¥!” called Mary from 
the porch. “Supper is ready, and you can hear 
all about it afterwards.” 

Scarcely able to sit still in his excitement, 
Bobby rushed through his meal and hurried 
out to hear the story of the twenty-four hours’ 
search. Dick and the little party had combed 
the country for miles round, but no trace of 
the bandit chief had they seen; and none 
of the Mexicans who lived in the scattered 
ranches among the hills had seen him or heard 
of his coming. It was decided that once again 
El] Zoquete was safe back across the border in 
Mexico. 

At an hour when the moon was fast setting 
in the west, long after the ranch had gone to 
sleep, Bobby woke with a start. He was strug- 
gling to think of something he had forgotten, 


stairs to the kitchen. The moon still shone 
with a brightness that filled the ranch yard 
with a soft glow of silvery light. Quietly he 
turned the big iron key in the kitchen door 
and crept out on the back porch. 

It was still outside, but down at the corral 
he could hear the occasional nickering of the 
horses, and away to the north in the sage- 
brush rose the long quivering howl of a rest- 
less coyote. From the kitchen table Bobby 
took a short knife and started across the 
porch to the steps. Then for an instant his 
heart seemed to stop beating. From the win- 
dow of Ah Sing’s kitchen in the cook shack 
a dark form was slowly emerging. A long arm 
thrust forth a shapeless bundle and lowered 
it silently to the bench under the window. A 
barefooted leg followed, and a man crawled 
out and dropped noiselessly to the ground. 
Bobby stiffened in the shadow of the porch 
and watched eagerly. Some one was stealing 
food. He waited breathlessly to hear the shrill 
protest from the Chinese cook, but Ah Sing 
was notoriously a heavy sleeper. 

The dim figure in the shadow of the cook 
shack gathered up his bundle and after a fur- 
tive glance round the empty yard started on 
tiptoe toward the lane that led through two 
rows of cottonwoods to the creek below the 
ranch house. With furiously pounding heart, 
Bobby started after him. He knew that a 
single yell would bring a dozen men tumbling 
from the bunk house, but the mystery was 
far too interesting to share just yet. Once clear 
of the yard the thief walked more quickly. A 
hundred yards behind Bobby trailed him, 
keeping well in the long, deep shadows cast 
by the tall cottonwood trees. He began to 
wish that he had brought his new revolver, 
but he kept a tight grasp on the short butcher 
knife he had taken to dislodge the stone in 
Jack’s hoof. Five hundred yards from the 
ranch buildings and just before reaching the 
creek, he saw the dim figure leave the cover 
of the trees and approach a little shack that 
stood a few yards from the road. It was an 
old tool house, long since abandoned and now 
filled with broken harness and discarded im- 
plements. There was the rattle of a key in 
the rusty lock, and the ancient door squeaked 
on long-unused hinges as the man opened it 
slowly and entered the little building. 

Now, what could any man be doing in the 
old tool house in the dead of night, and why 
should he steal from the cook shack and carry 
the food ‘to that place? Thrilled with excite- 
ment and curiosity, Bobby worked his way 
round to the rear of the tool house; his bare 
feet made no sound on the wet grass. Through 
the cracks in the rotten walls he could hear 
the soft murmur of voices, and when he had 
crawled close to the back of the shack he rec- 
ognized instantly that the words were Span- 
ish. Born and brought up within twenty miles 
of the Mexican border, Bobby could speak 
that language almost as well as his own; and 
a moment later he identified one of the voices 
as that of Pedro Moreno, the Mexican helper 
and man of all work on the Bar Q. 

“They came back at sunset, hermano mio,” 
Pedro was saying; “they found nothing, and 
they have given up the chase. Here is food for 
three days, and on the third night there will 
be no moon. Your leg will then be strong 
enough to ride again. I will bring the patrén’s 
own horse, the best in the corral, and in four 
hours you can be across Ja frontera and safe 
again !” 

“Art thou certain that no one will visit the 
casucha before then?” The other voice was 
deeper, and at Pedro’s assurances it went on 
in a fierce undertone, “When you come with 
the horse, Pedrito, bring also cartridges for my 
revolver; there are only two left in the belt. 
Ha! El Zoquete is not so easily snared! Now, 
go; and on the third night come again at the 
same hour. Till then I shall sleep and rest. 
La Madre de Dios guard thee, little brother !” 

Bobby, crouching in the deep grass behind 


the hut, heard the door swing open cautiously 
and the soft patter of Pedro’s feet. 

Five minutes longer he lay there and lis- 
tened while the fugitive inside settled himself 
to sleep again; then with infinite caution he 
crept away and entered the dark corral. 

In the first group of horses he saw his pie- 
bald pony, and with a whinny of recognition 
Jack came limping to meet his master. To get 
out the bit of stone was the work of a mo- 
ment. With a final pat on the pony’s neck 
Bobby started for the gateway. Very quietly 
and cautiously he made his way back to the 
porch. 

There was no sign of Pedro, and from the 
dark bunk house came a chorus of deep 
snores. Tiptoeing across the porch and into 
the kitchen, he closed and locked the door, 
and a moment later he was back in his room 
upstairs, safely between the blankets. But 
there was no sleep for him yet. 

“T’ve found him myself! El Zoquete! I 
found him all alone, and I'll get the reward! 
Five thousand dollars! And our Pedro is El 
Zoquete’s brother! He called him ‘hermano 
mio.’ Gee! Isn’t it great!” 

Then suddenly he remembered Dick and 
Mary. He saw again the hopeless look that 
Dick had given her when he returned empty 
handed; and he heard Mary’s tearful remark 
that all they needed to make things right was 
the money that would buy them a ranch. 
Bobby did not hesitate a moment in reaching 
a decision. Dick must get that reward him- 
self! It was hard to have to forgo both the 
money and the glory of the capture, but in 
Bobby’s soul the: flame of sacrifice burned 
clear and true. How to get the information to 
Dick, without his guessing where it came 
from, was the only question. He knew the 
generous cowboy far too well to believe for 
a second that he would take the money if 
he learned that Bobby himself had found the 
bandit. 

Sitting there in his bunk in the pitchy 
darkness, Bobby wrestled with the problem, 
and finally the solution came to him. With a 
satisfied smile and a weary sigh he snuggled 
down between the blankets. 

At the first peep of day Bobby was awake 
and out of bed, with his chubby face a little 
drawn from excitement. Long before break- 
fast he had hunted up a scrap of brown 





Bobby, crouching in the deep grass behind 
the hut, heard the door swing 
open cautiously 
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paper ; and now with a stubby pencil he wrote 
painfully in Spanish the following note: 
“Vaya a la casucha de herramienta antigua, 
pero tenga cuidado y lleva armas. Alli se en- 
cuentra El Zoquete.” (Go to the old tool 
house, but be careful and take with you arms. 
There you will find El] Zoquete.) 

Casually he strolled down to the cook 
shack, where Ah Sing was busily setting the 
long table for the men’s breakfast. He knew 
where Dick would sit. Ah Sing, always 
grumpy in the early morning, had apparently 
discovered the midnight theft from his larder, 
for he was snarling gutturally as he worked. 
As he bent over the stove, Bobby slipped the 
note under the white enamel plate at Dick’s 
place. Then he seated himself on a sack of 
sugar by the open door and waited. 

In a moment the Chinese picked up a dis- 
carded dish pan, which served as a gong, and 
beat it vigorously with a long iron spoon. 
The men came streaming from the bunk 
house and settled themselves to do justice to 
Ah Sing’s smoking flapjacks and coffee. 

“Morning, Bobby; you’re early to-day,” 
remarked Dick as he turned up his plate. 

“Hello, what’s this?” he exclaimed as he 
picked up the scrap of paper and studied the 
scrawled writing. For a moment he looked 
puzzled; then he glanced round suspiciously. 
Bobby was devoting his attention to a hot 
flapjack, and Ah Sing was busy with his fire. 

“What’s that, Dick? Getting love letters 
under your plate?” asked big Charley. 

Dick shook his head and stuffed the paper 
into the pocket of his shirt. A°moment later 
he swallowed his coffee and hurried out of the 
cook shack. Bobby saw him buckle on his belt 
and his gun and watched him striding down 
the lane. 

Ten minutes later the men round the yard 
heard two shots in quick succession and, run- 
ning toward the creek, they met the trium- 
phant Dick, guarding at the point of his 
“forty-five” a tall Mexican who limped béfore 
him. 

“Who is it, Dick? Where’d you get him?” 
came a volley of questions. 

“Who is it? It’s El Zoquete; that’s who it 
is! I found him asleep in the old tool house 
down by the creek, and before I landed him 
he blamed near got me with his gun. This 
fellow has been hiding right here within five 
hundred yards of us all the time!” 

“But how did you know he was there?” 

“That’s something I’m not very clear about 
just yet. Some one else who knew it informed 
me this morning, but why he did it I sure 
can’t say! Look here, Ah Sing; was there any 
greaser in the cook shack this morning? Be- 
fore breakfast, I mean?” 

“No gleasa, only Pedro; he come fetchum 
wata an’ wood fo’ fia,” replied the cook. 

“Then it must have been Pedro who gave 
him away,” said Dick, displaying the crum- 
pled piece of paper with the message of be- 
trayal. 

“Pedro! Where’s Pedro?” 

But the Mexican had disappeared, and the 
Bar Q ranch was to see him no more. When 
those two shots were fired at the tool house, 
Pedro knew that the game was up; and al- 
ready he was half a mile away, headed for 
Mexico. 

Ten hours later Dick and Charley returned 
from Las Puertas, after they had seen their 
prisoner safe in the hands of the sheriff and 
lodged in the town jail. 

The ranchmen met them at the gate, and 
the first questions asked were concerning the 
reward. 

“Did you get the cash, Dick ?” 

“You bet I did, boys; five thousand cold 
iron men the sheriff turned over to me and 
Charley ; and right now it’s safe in the First 
State Bank to my credit.” 

With a sidelong glance at the shining eyes 
of his daughter beside him, Henry Carruthers 
inquired, “Well, Dick, what are you going to 
do with all that dinero ?” 

“Do with it? Well, a thousand of it is 
divided up among the boys here. With the 
four thousand left I figure to buy a quarter 
interest in this here ranch from you, boss; 
and besides,” he added with a laugh, “I 
reckon I'll be taking a quarter interest in your 
family, too, Mr. Carruthers, if you don’t 
mind!” 

“Well,” replied the boss, and his stern face 
relaxed in a broad grin, “as long as you’ve 
got that quarter interest in my ranch and my 
family all settled, I reckon there’s nothing 
more to be said except this: seeing as how 
you’ve been off the job for two days now, 
suppose you get busy and take a full inter- 
est in the branding of those sixty-five cows 
to-day !” 

But Dick was not paying much attention to 
his prospective father-in-law’s suggestions. To 
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the delight of the assembled crowd round 
them, he and Mary were in each other’s arms, 
and Dick was kissing away the tears of joy 


the forest and at the river roaring sav- 


Chapter Six, in which Tom is 
A 
agely over the rapid his heart sank. 
Without canoe or food, he knew that his life 
was in danger. In that tangled country where 
the streams are the only highways many a 
man caught in such a predicament has died. 
McLeod, as Tom knew well, had intended 
that death should be his fate. 

The other Jacksons would probably not 
come back, and the red-headed guide would 
feel that the field was clear. Tom was sure 
that McLeod was even then racing back to 
Oakley to seize the gravel claim. Charley was 
there, to be sure; but Charley’s only idea in 
dealing with a marauder was to kill him—a 
course that, if followed against McLeod, 
would merely make the situation worse. 

Tom rebelled against his helplessness. With 
rising temper he vowed that he should not be 
beaten. After all, he could not be more than 
thirty miles from the mining camps, and he 
could follow the river. He had a rifle and a 
belt of cartridges; surely he could find some- 
thing with which to fill his stomach on the 
journey. 

He thought for a moment of trying to pick 
up McLeod’s own derelict canoe, but he de- 
cided that the chance of overtaking it was 
too slight. Besides, McLeod would almost 
— have seen it and picked it up him- 
self. 

As if to encourage him, a hare at that mo- 
ment hopped out of the shadowy spruces a 
rod away. He knocked it over with a quick 
shot. He had rations for one day at any rate. 
He revived the fire, dressed the game and set 
it to roast on pointed sticks. Unsalted rabbit 
is perhaps the most flavorless food on earth. 
He ate of it sparingly. Then, pulling a heap of 
dead leaves between the two logs, he tried to 
sleep, but could not. Without a blanket in 
that northern night he was wretchedly cold 
in spite of his fire. He huddled under the 
leaves, dozed intermittently and at last got 
up in the pale dawn, aching and empty. 

The fire had burned out while he slept. 
There was not even a spark in the ashes, 
and to his horror he found that he had no 
matches. He had used the last one in his 
pockets, and the water-tight box of them that 
he had had in his canoe was gone with his 
stolen supplies. The blow almost took away 
his remaining courage. Fortunately, he had 
roasted the whole hare the night before, and 
most of it was still left. He would have to 
make it last as long as possible. “After that’s 
finished I’ll have to eat raw meat like a 
wolf!” he thought. 

Happily, it occurred to him that the pros- 
pecting season was now fully under way, that 
he was getting into the mining country, and 
that he would almost surely fall in with a 
party of mineral hunters that day or the next. 
If not—well, he was tough and muscular, 
and he could surely endure almost any priva- 
tions for two or three days. He determined 
again not to let McLeod win. 

_He put the rest of the meat carefully into 
his pockets and, taking his rifle under his arm, 
started briskly up the river. It was rough 
going. The edge of the stream was thickly 
grown with willow and spruce or cedar; it 
was frequently marshy and sometimes rocky. 
Still worse, the river flowed in great curves. 
Tom knew that he must travel two miles for 
every one he made in the direction he wanted 
to go. 

Afraid to leave the guidance of the stream, 
he struggled along. He grew hungry; hare 
meat is not staying food, he found; but until 
noon he controlled his desire to eat. Then, 
having swallowed far less than he wanted, he 
climbed a tall tree on the crest'of a hill and 
looked eagerly off toward the west. 


Tom looked into the grim shadows of 


He could see a long way. What he saw was - 


an infinity of sweeping hill and hollow, all 
blue-green with the spruces in the sunshife, 
smoky, unlimited, with here and there a gray 
gleam of rock. 

But nowhere could he see any sign of fire 
or other inflications of human life. Far away 
to the right he detected the gleam of a long 
strip of water—no doubt it was his river, 
Sweeping through one of its great curves. 
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that, despite her efforts to stop them, were run- 
ning from the brown eyes of his sweetheart. 


turned away and headed toward the domain 
of Ah Sing, whence floated the alluring aroma 
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“Well,” he remarked to no one in particu- 
lar, but with immense gratification, “I reckon 


From that satisfactory spectacle Bobby of freshly fried doughnuts. Then he smiled. I fixed things there, all right!” 
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He stayed there a long time, 
surveying the desolate land- 
scape. He decided at length 
that he had better go straight 
across country to the long 
strip of water rather than 
waste his strength in trailing 
the river round its many 
bends. He fixed the direction 
well in mind, slid down and 
struck out across the woods. 
For a time he found the 
traveling easier. The forest 
was light and scattered, the 
ground firm. Twice he was 
encouraged by coming on 
what seemed to be an old 
trail, and once he found pros- 
pect holes dug the season be- 
fore. 

Sure that he was nearing 
the end of his journey, he 
hurried on almost gayly until 
he arrived at last at the edge 
of the water that he had seen 
from the tree top. It was not 
the river; it was a long lake, 
out of which a creek flowed 
lazily near the point where 
he struck it. He bitterly re- 
gretted his folly in leaving 
the river, his only guide. He 
had no idea which way it 
had turned since he left it. 
His only safe course was to 
try to find it again, and after 
much perplexed thought he 
struck off diagonally through 
the woods to the southwest. 
The woods became more dif- 
ficult. He struggled for two 
miles through dense tamarack 
swamps, and at last he came 
to a moderate-sized stream. 

Was it Fish River? It must be, and yet it 
seemed to flow in the wrong direction. All at 
once the sun, which was now sinking low, 
seemed to be in the wrong part of the sky. 
All directions seemed reversed; the woods 
turned dizzily round him. 

He had just sense enough to control his 
panic. He had never been thoroughly “turned 
round” before, but he luckily remembered the 
hunters’ advice to those in his predicament: 
sit down, shut your eyes for half an hour and 
let things right themselves. He followed it, but 
things did not right themselves. So, as it was 
growing near the end of the afternoon, he 
decided to spend the night where he was. 
Indeed, he felt too weak and empty to go 
farther without food. 

He gnawed the bones of his rabbit, but 
could not satisfy his appetite. The idea of eat- 
ing raw meat did not seem so repulsive to him 
now as it had at first, and he stole hungrily 
into the darkening woods. A pair of feeding 
grouse whirred up and alighted in a tree. It 
was an easy shot, but Tom’s hands trembled 
so much that he missed and almost wept with 
disappointment. He did not have the energy 
to look farther for game or to seek a better 
place in which to spend the night. He lay 
down and drew himself together as well as he 
could under his heavy jacket, slept a little, 
awoke shivering a score of times and at last 
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Tom rose and shouted to them 


wearily saw the dawn breaking. There was 
white frost on the earth. 

The night, however, had restored his normal 
sense of direction. It seemed right that the 
sun should rise where it did, and its light and 
warmth brought him a little comfort. He ate 
the last remaining morsel of his rabbit and 
considered what he should do. He did not be- 
lieve that the stream could be Fish River; in 
the circumstances he thought it better not to 
follow it, but to strike a line due west, in 
the hope of running into some settlement or 
camp. 

So he started again across the woods. The 
ground grew more broken and stony. Creeks 
flowed through rocky gullies; almost impass- 
able swamps alternated with boulder-strewn 
hillsides. Once he came upon the “discovery 
post” of an ancient claim, where a great pit 
had been dug, but there was no sign about 
the place to indicate that anyone had been 
there recently. 

Half a dozen times during that morning 
Tom dropped, worn out. Noon for him did 
not mean dinner time; he tried to appease his 
appetite by drinking water from a brook and 
by chewing leaves. So far as shooting any 
game was concerned, luck seemed to be per- 
manently against him. He fired twice at hares 
and once at a partridge, but each time his 
hand shook so much that the bullet flew wide. 

The sun wheeled from his shoulder to 
straight ahead and began to sink. He almost 
lost hope of ever getting anywhere at all. 
Roswick and the mines seemed to him a 
myth; there was nothing in the world except 
endless miles of spruce and jack pine, swamp 
and rock, through which he was doomed 
doggedly to struggle forever. 

He was too wearied even to be angry at 
McLeod or to have any interest in his gravel 
claim. All that drama seemed a dull memory 
like a forgotten play; it was inconceivable 
that he was enduring such hardships for the 
sake of that far-away homestead. Nothing ex- 
cept the force of a past determination now 
drove him ahead. 

The sun went down almost without his 
noticing it. When the woods began to grow 
dark, he threw himself recklessly on the 
ground where he happened to be. Probably 
he could get through that night, but he knew 
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that another night would be 
his last. He was so weary 
that he slept with merciful 
soundness, scarcely disturbed 
even by the cold, until he 
awoke to find the earth once 
more powdered with frost. 
He arose stiffly, feeling rheu- 
matic twinges, and plodded 
forward once more. The 
weight of his light rifle was 
growing intolerable to him. 
He was mortally afraid lest 
he should begin to walk in 
the deadly circle of lost men, 
and he kept one eye on the 
sun. Its changing position 
confused him sadly. 

Then all at once a sound 
electrified him — a sound of 
some one crashing through 
the undergrowth not many 
rods ahead. It was as if sev- 
eral men had gone through 
the thicket at a run. He stag- 
gered forward, shouting. In 
five minutes he heard flow- 
ing water and came out on 
the bank of a small river. On 
the opposite shore he saw the 
marks of many heavy boots, 
but no one was in sight. He 
shouted again and again, but 
no one answered. He could 
only guess that a party of 
hunters had hurried by after 
a deer or a bear. Shaking 
with exhaustion and excitement, he sat down 
on a stone to listen and to wait. 

After he had waited half an hour a boat 
poled by four roughly dressed white men shot 
up the stream. The men ran their boat ashore 
close to him, pitched out picks, shovels and 
packs and were about to rush away when 
Tom rose and shouted to them. They stared, 
spoke together and seemed about to go on. 
Then Tom’s appearance must have struck 
them, for one of them came forward hur- 
riedly. 

“We're in a hurry. Are you in on the rush? 
Why, what’s the matter?” 

“The rush?” said Tom dizzily. “I—I don’t 
know. I’ve been on the trail—lost. Can you 
give me something to eat?” 

The man stared, darted back to his outfit 
and returned in a moment with a large lump 
of bread and a slice of meat. 

“Here,” he said. “Eat this. We can’t stop; 
there’s a big gold discovery in the next town- 
ship, and everybody’s on the dead run for it. 
Stop here and you'll see lots of fellows pass. 
You’re all right now. Want anything else? 
Well, so long!” 

Rushing into the woods, the party left Tom 
ravenously devouring the food. It gave him 
new life. When he had eaten he felt sleepy 
and rested luxuriously. He was at ease, for he 
had found the mining region at last and with 
it hope. 

Within ten minutes another bateau came up 
and landed a little below him. The crew van- 
ished without even seeing him. Close behind 
that boat came another, filled with men who 
were shouting and singing as if on a lark. He 
got up and began to walk down the shore. 

It was nearly half an hour, and he had gone 
a mile down the river, before he saw another 
party. Then two men, paddling fast, came by 
in a canoe and scarcely glanced at the boy on 
the shore. When they were almost past, Tom 
clearly saw the face of the man in the stern 
and gasped as if he had been hit with a bullet. 
“Dave!” he exclaimed. 

He shouted again and fired his rifle into the 
air. “Dave Jackson! Cousin Dave!” he called. 

The men glanced curiously back, but did 
not attempt to stop the canoe, which soon 
disappeared round a bend of the stream. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


NOTHING that a man‘does can please him if 
he knows he is not doing his duty. 


The Puppy whimpers, ‘‘Oh, the World of Woes!” 
Because the Kitten seratched his little Nose. 


WHATEVER vicissitudes may befall a man, 
he can always keep the wisdom life has taught 
him. 


CARLOADS OF GOOD HIDES are being 
sold for glue stock, a condition hardly ever 
known before in the hide market. Instead of 
being converted into good leather the hides 
are freed from hair, cut up by machines like 
those which chop ensilage and then converted 
into a gelatin from which moving- picture 
film is made. 


A SWISS BOTTLING COMPANY is using 
Austrian one-crown bills as labels. As an Aus- 
trian paper crown is worth only about a quar- 
ter of a cent, and as printed labels would cost 
more, the company finds the system to be 
good business. Moreover, the people eagerly 
collect the bank-note labels in the hope that 
the crown will rise in value. 


EVERYONE NOW KNOWS that Taft is 
the former President whose name answers the 
question, Which is fatter, Mr. Wilson or Mr. 
Taft ? We believe that it is time to start some- 
thing else. A big Indian and a little Indian 
stood silhouetted against the sky. A man, 
seeing them there, recognized the little Indian 
as the son of the big Indian, although the big 
Indian was not the father of the little Indian. 
How do our readers explain that? 


THE MUCILAGE on the postage stamps of 
the United States is made of sweet potatoes 
and is mixed in the basement of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. In a liquid form it is 
conveyed by pipes to machines consisting of 
rollers through which the sheets of stamps are 
fed one at a time. A fine spray of the liquid 
falls on the rollers, and the stamps, having got 
their coating, pass on through a drying flue 
and are then perforated and counted. The 
gum is as clean as possible, but the fastidious 
among persons who lick stamps prefer those 
from the centre of the sheet; they are less 
handled. 


THE IMPRESSIONIST, the cubist, the free 
versifier, the “jazz” ‘minstrel, even when the 
glamour of novelty was on them, suggested 
more vanity than knowledge. Such persons 
gave expression to the maunderings of a world 
fever, substituted vague, meaningless fancies 
and barbarous tom-toming for the ordinary 
difficulties and sanity of art, poetry and mu- 
sic. The world is sick of the sickness and 
at last observes with relief the tendency to 
return to form and beauty and the appeal to 
the nicer understandings. The “independent” 
artists of Paris found almost no buyers at 
their recent exhibition. 


IN THE CHAMBER of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in Washington is a reminder of 
the parliamentary customs of the Middle Ages: 
the mace that is borne into the Chamber be- 
fore each sitting and must stand upright on its 
pedestal at the right of the Speaker whenever 
the House is in session. When any serious dis- 
order occurs in the House, the Speaker directs 
the Sergeant at Arms to quell it. That officer 
then takes the mace from its pedestal and, 


bearing it before him, advances with it 
toward the offending legislators. Physically 
the mace is a bundle of ebony rods bound 
with silver bands and surmounted by a large 
silver globe on which rests an eagle with 
wings outstretched; but morally it is the em- 
blem of the authority of the whole people; 
the lineal descendant of the Roman fasces. 
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THE ALLIES PRESENT THEIR BILL 


HE Allied premiers have at last fixed 

a definite sum that the Germans must 

pay by way of reparation. So far Lloyd 
George has carried his point; for the British 
government has long been urging that the 
Germans should know exactly what was ex- 
pected of them, whereas the French have been 
inclined to let the sum remain indeterminate 
until they should feel surer of what Germany 
can actually be made to pay. 

The sum named, 226,000,000,000 marks, or 
$56,000,000,000, plus a twelve per cent tax on 
all German exports, is less than the original 
demands of the French, but it is almost 
certainly as much as they really expected to 
collect and more than the British financiers 
wanted Mr. Lloyd George to consent to. Ac- 
cording to the agreement, the huge indemnity 
is to be paid in forty-two annual installments 
in gold or its equivalent, which means that at 
the present rate of exchange the sum will be 
considerably greater actually than it is nom- 
inally. 

The Germans of course loudly assert that 
the sum is scandalously large, far beyond their 
power to pay and certain to drive them, 
and incidentally all Europe, into bankruptcy. 
That they do chiefly for effect. Large as the 
indemnity is, it is probably not beyond their 
power to pay. They are not asked for more 
than 6,000,000,000 marks in any one year, and 
we learn directly from Berlin that even under 
the present unfavorable conditions no less than 
14,000,000,000 marks of new capital was put 
into German business enterprises last year. 
The sum, therefore, is not an impossible one, 
though having to pay it would obviously 
hamper the growth of German commerce and 
prosperity for a generation to come. To ham- 
per German trade is, however, precisely what 
the Allied premiers wanted to do; they will 
not admit that they are to be blamed if they 
accomplish it. 

The special tax on German exports is less 
defensible. If it produces any money at all, 
that money will come out of the pockets of 
foreign purchasers of German goods—a large 
part of it no doubt out of American pockets. 
The purpose of the tax must have been still 
further to burden German industry in its 
effort to regain its share of the world’s mar- 
kets. But if Germany is to pay the indemnity 
at all, it must pay it through its exports; it 
cannot pay it outright in gold coin. What the 
premiers did at Paris, therefore, was to exact 
a large but not impossible indemnity from 
Germany and then to throw all the difficulties 
they could in the way of Germany’s paying it. 

So stated, the policy of the Allied premiers 
seems foolish and, if it is adhered to, is likely 
to prolong the economic confusion in Central 
Europe. The reason for it is not economic but 
psychological. Mr. Lloyd George himself put 
it epigrammatically when he said that the real 
problem of the reparation question was. this: 
“All the Allied nations agree that Germany 
must pay its indemnity by exports. All the 
Allied nations agree that they do not want 
German exports.” 

At any rate, the Germans now know the 
most that is to be demanded of them. By the 
time this number of The Companion reaches 
its readers, the public will know whether they 
have made up their minds to agree to the 
demands. 
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DREADNOUGHTS OR AIRCRAFT 


BOMBSHELL was dropped into the 
Navy Department when Gen. Mitchell, 
assistant chief of the Army Air Service, 

told a committee of the House that aéroplanes 
have made the big battleships obsolete. The 
flurry his remark caused reminds us of the 
excitement that prevailed in the British Ad- 
miralty the year before the war when Sir 
Percy Scott expressed the opinion that the 
submarine had done the same trick. 

Gen. Mitchell wants the air service in- 
creased. He says that a battleship is helpless 
before the attack of a squadron of aéroplanes, 
and that it is a crime to spend $45,000,000 on 
a craft that can be put out of business by a 
few aéroplanes that cost only $45,000 apiece. 
For the cost of one or two battleships, he 
asserts, enough aéroplanes:can be built to give 
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us better protection than our whole navy 
affords us. He wants six hundred aéroplanes 
to guard our Atlantic Coast, six hundred on 
the Pacific side, and twelve hundred held in 
reserve in the interior, ready to be sent where 
they may be needed. He also wants the three 
great German liners, now renamed Leviathan, 
Agamemnon and Von Steuben, to be equipped 
as aéroplane carriers. He thinks that our navy 
would be helpless before the British navy, for 
example, not because of any inadequacy in 
the fleet itself, but because the British air 
force could destroy it in detail, and because 
we have no sufficient air force to protect it. 

The navy men from the Secretary down 
have been quick to protest against Gen. 
Mitchell’s testimony. They deny that air 
bombs can sink or even disable a properly 
built battleship, and they remind us that the 
submarine failed to do what its advocates ex- 
pected of it. It is certain, they admit, that the 
aéroplane will oblige the navy to adopt new 
tactics in handling the fleet, just as the sub- 
marine did; but they deny with some heat 
that we could safely stop building dread- 
noughts, 

As the matter stands it is a dispute of 
experts: a dispute in which no layman can 
venture an opinion with any confidence. Some 
of the experts must be mistaken in their views 
about the newer inventions of warfare, just 
as the recent war showed many experts, both 
naval and military, to be mistaken. It is 
suggested that we get some useful evidence 
in the matter by letting the aéroplanes bomb 
one of the old dismantled battleships to their 
heart’s content. That would not settle the 
question how a miodern dreadnought with 
antiaircraft defense would fare under bom- 
bardment, but it would tell a good deal. 


oe 
PRETENSION 


Y reaching out for happiness many peo- 
ple contrive to make themselves un- 
happy. They think that, if they can only 

pass with other persons as a little different 
from what they are, they will have a richer 
and more interesting life. So they assume pre- 
tensions, sometimes harmless, often ridiculous, 
occasionally insidious and corroding. They 
pretend to knowledge that they have been too 
lazy or too dull to acquire;’they pretend to 
familiarity with persons whom they scarcely 
know; they pretend to experiences that have 
never been their portion and to interests that 
they do not have. But the most common 
pretensions are those that are ostentatious in 
effect, pretensions of dress and dwelling and 
equipage. The automobile, with all that it has 
done for the comfort and convenience of peo- 
ple, has often stimulated pretension. People 
who do not really need and who cannot really 
afford a car sometimes feel that they must 
have one in order to keep pace with their 
neighbors. People sometimes feel that they 
must have a bigger and finer car than the old 
one in order to shine in the community. 
Thrift and pretension never go hand in hand 
—and in fact “never the twain shall meet.” 

“Just the same,” some one says, “a good 
many of us find a certain amount of preten- 
sion necessary for our own sake. We need it in 
our business. We can ill afford it, but we have 
to keep up appearances. We’ve got to pre- 
tend to be busy, even though we’re not. We’ve 
got to look prosperous, even though we’re 
not. We’ve got to talk big sometimes when 
we're feeling very small. If we don’t, we lose 
our morale; we get slovenly and discouraged ; 
we lose faith in ourselves, and other people 
lose faith in us.” 

Truth and fallacy are intertwined in such a 
contention. Pretension is certainly excusable 
when the motive for it is to maintain self- 
respect, -though perhaps we may question 
whether it can achieve such a result. It is 
almost certainly inexcusable when the motive 
for it is to impress other people. 


o 8 
CHILDREN AND THE “ MOVIES” 


HE other day a man who is little inter- 

ested in moving pictures, and seldom sees 

them, departed from his usual habit and 
attended a Saturday afternoon performance 
in the city in which he lives—a residential 
suburb of one of the great cities of the 
country and made up chiefly of middle-class 
people, which means just average Americans. 
What the man saw interested him very 
deeply and may interest others. 

He noticed first of all that the patrons were 
mostly children—at least two thirds of them, 
and probably three fourths. They were of all 
ages, from high-school pupils down to young- 
sters of not more than five years; but most of 
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them were of the grade-school age, say from 
seven to twelve years of age. 

The chief attraction, the real “thriller,” was 
a play in which an innocent man is accused of 
a murder because a revolver was found on his 
person. In the attempt to make him confess 
the police give him the “third degree”; in 
other words, they string him up by the 
thumbs and otherwise torture him until his 


‘agony upsets his mind and he sees visions that 


furnish a clue to the real murderer. Another 
part of the programme was a “triangle” play, 
in which two men love the same woman, and 
there is the usual shooting and the usual 
melodramatic “heroism.” As a relish, and to 
lighten the afternoon, there were the antics of 
Mutt and Jeff. 

What most impressed the man was the 
fierce interest of the children and the alertness 
with which they took in and even anticipated 
the action on the screen and what it meant. 
All about him were blasé little “movie fans” 
of eight and ten years who saw the trend of 
the play quicker than he could see it, and who 
applauded whatever pleased them by yelling 
at the top of their voices and stamping their 
feet, until the theatre was a dust-filled pan- 
demonium. The man went home with the 
feeling that he had spent the most depressing 
afternoon in years. 

There is nothing unusual in what he saw. 
The same thing is going on everywhere in 
America every day in the year, and no one 
seems to think much about it. The question 
is, What is it doing to the children? 

There used to be old-fashioned parents who 
thought that dime novels were bad reading 
for their boys and cheap love stories bad 
reading for their girls; but there is no reading 
that presents or can present things so vividly 
as the moving-picture screen presents them; 
and much of what it presents is intrinsically 
more vitiating both to mind and to morals 
than all the dime novels that were ever writ- 
ten. What a charming picture childhood pre- 
sents when it appears as sophisticated little 
men and women passing judgment and mak- 
ing criticisms upon murders, holdups, “prob- 
lem plays” and matrimonial infelicities! 

We hear sporadic talk now and then of cen- 
sorships, but no censor and no board of censors 
can do the work that belongs to fathers and 
mothers. That work is to keep themselves in- 
formed of what moving pictures are instructive 
or wholesomely stimulating to the imagination 
or inspiring,—and there are plenty of them, 
—and what ones are moral and intellectual 
claptrap; and then to make sure that their 
children do not see the pernicious kind. 


eo ¢ 


THE GREEN INTERNATIONAL 


E have heard much of the Red Inter- 

national, the communist organization 

that has its headquarters in Moscow. 
The controversial literature of the times often 
mentions also the White International, which 
is the understanding supposed to exist among 
the monarchists or reactionaries in Europe, 
and the Black International, which is simply 
the world-wide organization of the Roman 
Church. Now to those may be added an Inter- 
national of another color, the Green of the 
agricultural peasantry of the Old World. 

M. Stambulinski, the prime minister of 
Bulgaria, who is the leader of a distinctively 
peasant political party, is reported to be the 
originator of the Green International, and 
during a recent visit to Warsaw he tried to 
interest in it the Polish premier, M. Witos, 
himself a peasant statesman. He wants those 
who live on the land in central and eastern 
Europe to unite in some sort of federation in 
order to resist any attempt to restore the 
feudal tenure of land, and to fight the even 
more menacing encroachments of the new 
socialist state. 

The great mass of the population east of a 
line drawn from Kiel to Trieste is agricultural 
and until recently has lived in almost feudal 
subjection. The war and the revolutions that 
followed it have suddenly set the peasants free 
and enabled them to gain for themselves un- 
—— possession of the land on which they 
work. 

They fear that reaction may come to dis- 
possess them of that land, but quite as much 
they fear the communistic theories and plans 
entertained by the leaders of the industrial 
proletariat. Rural populations are notoriously 
hard to organize, but just now the peasants of 
Europe have the strongest reasons for assert- 
ing their power, and they enjoy the advantage 
of having some of their own representatives 
in high political positions. Not only are M. 
Stambulinski and M. Witos of peasant stock, 
but M. Raditch, the Croatian leader, is, too. 
M. Raditch would go farther than the others; 
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for he is a determined foe of urban civiliza- 
tion itself and is urging the Jugo-Slav peas- 
ants to what may almost be called a crusade 
against the influence of the towns. 

The extraordinary growth of political self- 
consciousness among the peasantry of Europe 
was not a generally expected result of the 
Great War, but it promises to be an impor- 
tant element in the social reconstruction of 
Europe. It may well have more permanent 
effects than the widely advertised and widely 
feared rise of Bolshevism. 


o 9 


COMPLETING THE JOB 


AN has circumnavigated the globe, has 
penetrated the Arctic and the Antarctic 
to the two poles and has explored the 

great deeps of the ocean—not indeed by visit- 
ing them, but with his sounding instruments. 
But he has never yet attained the summit of 
the loftiest peak. That task is about to be 
undertaken. If it shall be accomplished, no 
grand problem of geography will remain un- 
solved. Under the patronage of the British 
Royal Geographical Society and the Alpine 
Club an expedition is to be organized that 
will next year attempt to climb Mount Ever- 
est, the unconquered giant of the Himalayas 
and the highest mountain in the world. 

Although Everest is in latitude twenty-eight 
degrees north, which is only four and a half 
degrees from the tropic of Cancer and there- 
fore close to the Torrid Zone, it is situated in a 
region of such altitude, roughness and isola- 
tion, and in such a climate, that no white man 
has ever got within forty miles of the base of 
it. The difficulties that the expedition will en- 
counter even before the actual ascent begins 
are almost inconceivable, yet they will be 
multiplied with every stage of the climbing. 
Intense cold, blinding storms, avalanches, fall- 
ing rocks, crevasses and deceitful snow bridges 
over chasms are not the only discomforts 
and dangers that will be experienced; and all 
the time the diminishing supply of air for 
the lungs. as greater heights are attained will 
render success almost, perhaps quite, beyond 
human power. 

The summit of Everest is, as trigonomet- 
rically ascertained, 29,141 feet above sea level. 
That makes a perpendicular of more than five 
and a half miles to be overcome. The greatest 
height hitherto attained in the Himalaya re- 
gion, and probably anywhere in the world, 
is 24,600 feet, reached by the Duke of the 
Abruzzi on the Bride Peak, which is the third 
highest of the range. 

The expedition is not to start until next 
year. Preparation for it will take a long time. 
Heretofore the government of Tibet has not 
permitted access to Everest from points where 
approach is easiest. It has now given permis- 
sion, and we are about to see whether it was 
obstructive human laws that kept man from 
completing his knowledge of his terrestrial 
dwelling place by reaching the “roof of the 
world,” or whether it is human endurance 
that is unequal to the task. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HE plan for the control of industry by 

labor reported by the Italian government 
is by no means so radical a thing as some of 
the earlier reports led us to expect. It does not 
in any way affect the ownership or the direct 
management of the factories. It does aim at 
giving the workers a better chance to inform 
themselves concerning the conduct and the 
profits of the business, at offering them op- 
portunities to improve their social and eco- 
nomic status and to get some useful technical 
instruction. “Control,” as Signor Giolitti puts 
it, means checking up the facts, in order to 
determine the justice or injustice of wages and 
conditions. The plan is to be administered in 
the individual plants by joint committees, 
nine from the employees and nine from the 
Owners and managers. At this distance the 
plan seems sane and reasonable. The labor 
radicals of Italy will not like it, but they are 
hardly numerous enough to prevent labor as 
a whole from approving it. 


» ei 
|S gin been found in France, Mr. de 

Valera declared that Ireland will never 
care for dominion government, but that, if it 
can have independence, it will agree to self- 
determination for Ulster. Without any defi- 
nite proof of the assertion, anyone would get 
the idea that Mr. de Valera’s influence is not 
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what it was in Ireland. Disorders continue; 
Father Dominic, the chaplain of the late Lord 
Mayor of Cork, has been sentenced to penal 
servitude for writing a letter that tended to 
stir up “disaffection.” The resignation of Mr. 
Sweetman from the Irish republican parlia- 
ment marks the end of the attempt to arrange 
a truce and a peace parley in Ireland. Mr. 
Sweetman was one of the most conspicuous 
supporters of the idea, if not, indeed, the 
originator of it. e 


S there any other nation except Russia that, 

having among its citizens so gifted and 
remarkable a man as Prince Kropotkin, 
would not have made use of him in the 
national life? The prince, who died last 
month, was a naturalist and geographer of 
uncommon ability, a reformer and political 
philosopher of earnest- 
ness and sincerity, and 
above all a lover of 
humanity and free- 
dom. The despotism of 
czarism made him a 
believer in no govern- 
ment at all, but, al- 
though he called him- 
self an anarchist, he 
was a gentle and rea- 
sonable anarchist —a 
thinker and a dreamer, 
an idealizer of man- 
kind and of liberty 
He spent most of his 
life in exile, first in 
Switzerland and later in England. When the 
revolution came he returned to Russia, but 
he was as much too conservative for Lenine 
as he had been too radical for Pobyedonostev. 
But, though he was disowned by the Bolshe- 
viki, he was not the least of the intellectual 
influences that made the Russian revolution 
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possible. e 


T seems to have become one of the most 


important duties of our Secretary of State | 


to tour South America in order to allay by 
his soothing and enlightening words the ap- 
parently unconquerable suspicions that our 
Latin neighbors entertain concerning our na- 
tional policy toward them. Mr. Colby per- 
formed that service acceptably. He seems to 
have succeeded in explaining to the statesmen 
whom he met the real meaning of our policy 
as regards Haiti, Nicaragua and Panama. We 
may reasonably believe that our relations with 
the Latin republics will actually be more cor- 
dial as a result of his trip. Whether the preju- 
dices of the ordinary citizen were reached and 
corrected is less certain. Generally speaking, 
the United States is well liked in Uruguay, 
Peru and the Portuguese provinces of Brazil, 
suspected and only partly liked in Argentina 
and Chile and thoroughly unpopular in Co- 
lombia and the southern, or German, provinces 
of Brazil. e 


‘HE Allied premiers, meeting in Paris, con- 

sidered the affairs of Austria as well as 
those of Germany. But instead of assessing a 
fine of billions of dollars on the pitiful, trun- 
cated remnant of the Hapsburg Empire they 
voted to forgo the reparations that had been 
demanded of it, to remit in part debts that 


Austria owed to the Allied nations and to 


form a corporation with a capital of $40,000- 
000 to assist the. industries of Austria. There is 
no doubt that Austria needs all the help it can 
get. No other state emerges from the war so 
helpless and so burdened. Unless things im- 
prove, the workingmen in sheer desperation 
are likely to fulfill their threat of revolution, 
though it is not apparent how that would in 
any way improve their lot. 


e 


EN President Obregon suspended a 
number of oil concessions made by the 
administrations of Carranza and De la Huerta, 
because they conflicted with concessions made 
according to law by earlier governments of 
Mexico, he showed a disposition to be abso- 
lutely fair to the foreign interests that have 
built up the oil industry in Mexico. It also 
appears that he is inclined to interpret that 
troublesome Article 27 of the Mexican consti- 
tution so as to deprive it of retroactive force. 
That will remove the chief source of misun- 
derstanding between the Mexican government 
and the British and American companies that 
are established in Mexico. There is plenty of 
evidence to show that President Obregon is 
earnestly desirous of restoring domestic peace 
and international credit to Mexico; we won- 
der whether he will be as active in promoting 
administrative reform and popular education. 
Those are two of the steps most necessary to 
raise Mexico to its proper place in the world. 
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RED -LETTER DAY at the beginning of spring is 
an absolute moral necessity. The varied seasons 
bring their special messages, and each rouses in 

us its special response. At the time of autumn fruitfulness 
we love to celebrate the bount feast of Thanksgiv- 
ing. In winter, ‘when all aloud the wind doth blow,” and 
“Tom bears logs into the hall, and milk comes frozen 
home in the pail,” our natures crave the rosy generosity 
of a Merry Christmas. And when you have heard the first 
song sparrow or the timid note of a bluebird in the 
orchard, and have seen the crocuses pushing up between 
the leaves, something in you says with fervor: It must be 
Easter time. It is time for Easter! Yes, we long for a 
physical and moral red-letter day to usher in the spring. 


The name of the season is just another word for Easter 
Day. For what is “spring’’ but the lively symbolic descrip- 
tion of the special event of Easter and of all the resurrec- 
tions that follow in its train? Easter spreads its tonic 
message throughout the season that it crowns. Just as the 
keynote of Easter is the happy assurance that life is lord 
of death. so the season of spring rushes in with a chal- 
lenge of vitality and tells us all to be physically and 
morally on our marks, to set and to go! Certainly “fall’ 
is a misnomer for the season of fruition. But spring is a 
word that paints the action of birth and rebirth, of life 
and life triumphant. Shall we not then catch the spirit of 
this season, so vital and so full of hope? Shall we not 
learn the living message of this day, the quintessence of 
springtime, and win from Easter just that tremor of new 
life which every bird and every bud is showing? Else 
how tragic for us to walk head downward, unresponsive, 
while the very beasts that perish seem in their lowly 
measure to answer the Easter call. 


What then does Easter Day mean? Boys and girls 
of Ohio and G ja and C cticut, and of all the 
forty-five other states that spangle our banner,—so far 
away from that empty Judean tomb, yet so near to Him 
who broke its seal,—what will Easter, the heart of 
springtime, mean to you, deep down in your heart, this 
very Easter Day? 


The first message of Easter is the vitality of Trath. 
Truth cannot be quelled or killed. It is independent of the 
human thinker. We cannot éreate or destroy the Truth. It 
is. It t ds time and creation. Before Abraham was, 
Truth is. Easter, visibly showing that positive life con- 
quers negative death, proclai the basic creed that 
Truth has been, is and ever will be so. Am I getting 














beyond you—you, whose brows are knitted as you face 
the old world, the world that is ever new? Am I juggling 
with words? Explain it this way to yourself: In the theatre 
the scenic artist employs dist: to lete his illusion. 
You must not go too near. You must beware of famili- 
arity ! That lovely landscape is just painted canvas and 
netting. That mellow distance rests on nothing but dusty 
lumber. With Truth it is all the other way. The nearer 
you get the better. Come and see, taste and see, handle 
and see—these are Truth’s invitations. Before even we 
learn the creed of our religion let us grasp the creed on 
which all creeds repose —that you cannot get behind 
Truth nor will it ever disappoint you. The nearer the 
fairer ; the nearer the clearer ; the nearer the dearer. The 
trustworthiness of Truth is the creed behind all creeds. 
That is the first trumpet call of Easter. 


“It fortifies my soul to know 
That, though I perish, Truth is so.” 

Again, our Easter disciple will quickly discern a cer- 
tain glistening purity in the season, urging them toward 
moral renovation Consider the Easter lily and be en- 
nobled. 1 defy you to pluck that saffron crocus in the 
garden and not feel the chaste charm of springtime. Can 
you stand on the margin of the woodland, alive to the 
awakening of spring, and not experience an tasy, a 








This putting on of shining moral armor, this starting out 
anew, suggests a third message of Easter to the modern 
girl and boy. It is the message of the necessity of new- 
ness. Now, some people interpret Easter newness as 
simply of cloth There is a certain moral 
value in new clothes. They self-respect. And 
sometimes we can change our mind when we change 
our clothes. Thus far, then, changes of raiment serve a 
useful turn. The boy who wears a bright new tie or the 
girl pleased with her nice new hat on Easter morning is 
behaving naturally. Neatness is laudable. Trigness is a 
little compliment that we pay society. But listen to this, 
the dictum of a keen observer, the head of a large 
department store: “Easter is a distinctly selfish period. 
At that time nearly everyone who’ 
bent on some purchase for his or her personal use. On 
the other hand, at Christmas all is changed. Every pur- 
chaser is pretty certain to have in view one or two 
gifts that he can make.” That is our own experience. 
We remember the jolly crowds of jostling, bundle- 
laden Christmas shoppers, their mystery and humor. 
We have seen, too, the tense acquisitive faces of the 
Easter purchasers. 








Easter a selfish season! How comes it so? If we give 





standing out from yourself, filled with long, long thoughts 
of destiny and daring that you would be half abashed to 
confess? Yes, Easter puts spring into the conscience. A 
throbbing desire for whatsoever things are true and of 
good report fills these dingy hearts of ours. For, after all, 
they are dingy. Perhaps it is owing to our very devotion 
to routine and duty that somehow we rub the glistening 
sheen from human life. It ought to be such fun, and yet 
what a succession of chores we make of it! Then comes 
Easter, with its central conquering Figure, resplendent in 
the garden, putting to shame our dingy dutifulness as well 
as our shoddy second-rateness. All of us, the good and 
the indifferent, need this Easter tonic of the new start, 
the new method, the new view. To the good Easter says: 
“Cheer up, love God and do as you please.” And to the 
rest of us who are discontented with our winter life 
Easter calls : “Awake! Look forward, and not back ! Doff 
the old ways, don the shining armor of the new day.” 
The central moral message of Easter, I am sure, is this: 
Be not dingy and dowdy in your dutifulness, but live with 
a smile and a cheer; or, as an ancient seer expressed it, 
“Serve the Lord with gladness; come before his pres- 
ence with singing.” 


ts to friends and the needy at Christmas time be- 
coupe of the Big Present once lovingly given to the world, 
shall we celebrate Easter, the feast when that Gift was 
made ours forever, by merely decorating ourselves and 
making presents to Ives? For repent we are 
enjoined to rend our heart and not our garment. For 
grateful praise, not new clothing but renewed character 
will be the proper medium. Try not to let the innocent 
symbolism of a bit of finery degenerate into the selfish 
slavery of clothes. It is wide of the mark of the season’s 
message. Easter withers in the oppressive vacuum of 
selfishness. But the sunny freshness of altruism makes it 
blossom with meaning. 





Easter is the heart of springtime. Let it prove the gate 
for us into a fresher and freer realm. Believe more funda- 
mentally, live more brightly, share more readily. The 
beauty and the lilt of spring are divine suggestions to us 
children of men to rise from our dead selves to higher 
things. Behold and listen! With untutored praise the 
birds and the flowers about us seem to celebrate our 
Easter Day. They offer all their gayety and all their 
gladness. Shall our springtime spirit be less fresh and 
less complete than theirs? 
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BOREAS ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


NE of the most striking instances of mis- 
taken identity is presented by the great 
Mississippi River. For many years—in 

fact, since the earliest exploration—it has been 
supposed to rise in Lake Itasca and to flow 
southward to the Gulf of Mexico. But the 
clear shallow waters and the rocky banks of 
the channel for several hundred miles below 
the lake differ essentially from the yellow 
waters and soft banks of the lower river; and 
eminent authorities now maintain that the 
stream known as the upper river is not the 
Mississippi at all, but merely a tributary. 
They insist that the great river called the 
Missouri, rising in the Rocky Mountains, is 
really the upper Mississippi. The tawny 
waters, carrying vast quantities of earth in 
solution, are identical with those of the lower 
Mississippi from the point of the confluence 
of the streams, eighteen miles above the city 
of St. Louis, to the mouth. 

Each stream is an open highway for the 
raids of Boreas. The first snow of the season 
in the north, coming down the river between 
darkling pine forests on either bank, with the 
palpitating flakes filling all the space from the 
surface of the water to the zenith,—majestic 
in its swift advance,—might seem the north 
wind made visible. 

When all the contiguous region is deep in 
drifts the wintry sun is drear and pale. But 
at night the horizon pulsates with the roseate 
flickers of the aurora borealis. The chill joys 
of tobogganing revive, and the skis, like 
seven-league boots, are abroad in the land. 
Round every lake bonfires flare, and the 
bright-hued wraps of the skaters gleam in 
and out of the fluctuating dusk like strange 
blossoms of the wintry air that are blown 
hither by the north wind. 

At various points in its more northern 


reaches the river itself freezes over. The con- 
gealed surface does not show the murky tints 
of the water, but is covered with crystalline 
white frost. Sometimes bevies of crows walk 
to and fro on the great expanse, where their 
sable plumage affords a sharp contrast with 
the snowy background. They are the prophets 


of the bird world, augurs of ill omen; for. 


when: they are seen afoot high winds may be 
expected. 

Sea gulls, which come as far inland as St. 
Louis to fish in the river, are white only 
against the dark clouds; as they swoop down- 
ward they seem to have acquired a darker 
coat and look gray against the snow. 

When detached masses of ice float south- 
ward, crossing the river is a perilous bit of 
navigation. The train coaches stand on rails 
between the preternaturally broad wheelhouses 
of the ferryboat, which staggers under the 
battering of the swiftly driving ice; the only 
hope of landing the passengers is to drift 
with the current that hugs the opposite shore, 
for the engines can make no headway. 


A BEAR HUNT 


When “the north wind doth blow” and the 
southland along the banks of the Mississippi 
feels the unwonted icy touch of winter all the 
machinery of life comes to a standstill. Busi- 
ness is deferred, work is laid aside, and the 
hearthstone is a man’s best friend. The ther- 
mometer is consulted hourly, with pride in 
the capers of the mercury. Awakening to a 
morning of snow, the riparian dwellers are as 
elated by the almost unprecedented occur- 
rence as if they had discovered something of 
value. Muffled in warm clothes, they attempt 
improvised sleighing in all manner of vehicles. 
If you can achieve the ecstasy of swiftly 


gliding a few furlongs, how ungrateful to rebel 
against jolting home in the mire of the thaw! 

Festivity is the order of the day. Bear 
hunts are a circumstance of cold weather. Al- 
though the animal may have gone into winter 
quarters, he is not generally so torpid when 
roused as to fail to give the hunters a run. A 
hollow tree or a covert in a canebrake fur- 
nishes him a den, where he is popularly sup- 
posed to suck his paws for sustenance, thus 
feeding on the fat laid up in summer. In that 
retirement he is said to entertain himself with 
a humming sound, which the hunters call 
“singing.” His minstrelsy often betrays him 
to his enemies. 

An unusual incident occurred in a bear hunt 
that was planned in honor of a gentleman 
who was visiting at a friend’s house on the 
river. One of the bearhounds, a fine animal 
of the shade of stone color called blue and 
known as Blue Bully, was an habitué of the 
hearthrug, and thus the gentleman had the 
opportunity to make his personal acquaint- 
ance and to offer him many compliments, 
which he received with affable but distant 
courtesy. 

The hunt occurred on one of those rare 
days in Mississippi when the north wind 
blows a biting blast, when the white rime lies 
along the bark of the great gum trees, when, 
although a noonday sun is in the sky, the 
frost edges with a crystalline gleam every 
curled leaf on the ground. 

A bear was roused, and the guest was in- 
structed to take a position on a ridge of 
switch cane near a brake in order to get a 


_ Shot, should the beast seek shelter there. For 


some time the guest stood solitary, listening 
to the baying of the hounds that were evi- 
dently driving the game in his direction. But 
they were still at a considerable distance, 


(iy Charles. Egbert Craddock 


and he was surprised when the bear burst 
from a jungle of saw grass on the margin of 
the lagoon, and made directly toward him. 
The excitement must have affected his aim, 
for he precipitately fired first one barrel of 
his gun, then the other, without effect. The 
bear rushed resolutely on, and the hunter be- 
came himself a fugitive and quickly climbed 
the nearest tree. 


BLUE BULLY SAVES THE HUNTER 


The dogs were now close at hand. By all 
the rules of ursine etiquette, it was the proper 
thing for the bear to turn at bay and show 
his mettle. But it was a cold day for pluck in 
the swamp. From his elevation the hunter, 
who had utterly forgotten that bears can 
climb, beheld with dismay his adversary scal- 
ing the tree that he himself had preémpted. 
Imitation is said to be the sincerest form of 
flattery, but the hunter was in no position to 
appreciate the compliment. He hastily scram- 
bled out upon a bough, which he sincerely 
hoped that the bear would perceive was not 
strong enough to support their combined 
weight. He ventured too far from the trunk 
and presently felt the bough cracking under 
him. As the pack came bounding up he fell 
some twenty feet to the ground. Perhaps their 
ecstatic frenzy at having triumphantly treed 
their game had impaired their discretion. At 
any rate, they mistook the man in his heavy 
ulster of rough cloth for a new species of 
bear. One of the leaders caught his shoulder 
between great jaws and but for the thickness 
Ms the cloth would have lacerated him to the 

one. 

In the extremity, the man caught sight of 
the face of a friend—no other than the ceru- 
lean countenance of his fireside companion. 
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“O Blue Bully,” he cried in an agonized 
shriek, “stave ’em off! Stave ’em off!” 

He said afterwards that the look on the 
face of Blue Bully expressed the extremity 
of amazement. The hound ceased instantly 
his wild baying, leaving a triumphant bark 
unfinished in mid-air. He seemed to hesitate 
an instant; then, with a display ef mental 
acumen that will prevent that sportsman from 
ever denying reason to animals, he seized 
upon the progressive leader, bit him under the 
ear and forced him to loose his ponderous 
jaws. The man immediately scrambled to his 
feet. The. complication of wheezes, shrieks, 
howls and barks of the astounded pack defies 
description. The hounds were evidently apol- 
ogetic and doubtful how their conduct would 
be viewed by the hunters, who presently came 
up. In the excitement of the mischance the bear 
escaped, possibly from one tree to another. 


“*GATOR! AL-L-LIGATOR!” 


In the old times when Boreas came down 
the river -tringing a snowy Christmas great 
was the rejoicing. Perhaps a score of years 
had not ushered m the festive day so in har- 
mony with its traditions. All the customary 
observances seemed accentuated by the wintry 
setting. The great Christmas logs, hollowed 
and filled with powder, gave out their thun- 
derous detonations with more joyous effect. 
In the damp air you could hear the explosions 
from the neighboring plantations for miles up 
and down the river like a miniature cannon- 
ade. The fiddle sang far into the night in the 
cabins as well as in the mansion, and dull care 
flew away on the wings of the wind. 

The yuletide celebrations formerly lasted 
twelve days. No work was done except the 
absolutely necessary household tasks, and 
those were lightened with anticipatory prepa- 
rations. Cakes, mince pies, plum puddings and 
many and various tarts had been made; ma- 
terials for floating island, flummery, fruit 
charlottes, ambrosia, were in readiness; delec- 
table “spiced round,” which children called 
“polka-dotted beef,” bear meat, venison, tur- 
keys, barbecued shote, kegs of oysters fresh 
from the Gulf, reinforced the larder. The 
plumpest little pig of the well-stocked pen ap- 
peared on the platter, roasted whole, with an 
innocent expression of countenance, a red 
apple in his mouth and a sprig of holly be- 
tween his ears. 

Santa Claus was no stranger. In the man- 
sions he loaded the Christmas trees or the 
stockings hung expectantly round the ample 
hearths; and by a popular fiction he was sup- 
posed to have shipped the great packing cases 
that the steamboats from New Orleans landed. 
Those cases were usually opened amid joyous 
acclamations on the rear galleries, and from 
them were distributed the gifts for the plan- 
tation laborers. Great bowls of eggnog, a 
drink especially dedicated to the day, foamed 
in parlor and in kitchen. 

The mansions were enlivened by house par- 
ties, and the guests entertained in the eve- 
nings by charades, tableaux and games such 
as forfeits, blindman’s buff and stagecoach, 
in which the old took part as well as the 
young. In the old-fashioned dances also—the 
polka, the schottische, the mazurka, the Vir- 
ginia reel and the quadrilles—the weight of 
years seemed to have no influence on lightness 
of foot. The days were spent in horseback 
excursions and outdoor sports, and when the 
weather prohibited those amusements back- 
gammon, cards and chess were resorted to 
before the glowing fire. Often the story-teller 
was in fine feather. In one instance, as a cul- 
mination of some very large “fish stories,” he 
declared that he had once caught an alliga- 
tor. An iconoclast, a townsman, objected that 
there were no alligators in Mississippi. He was 
offered proof that catching an alligator was 
possible, for a saurian had been seen in a 
lagoon at no great distance—a monster, bur- 
rowed in the mud, where he designed to spend 
the winter. The kill-joy declared that no use 
could be made of an alligator when caught. 
A merry acclaim arose that undying fame 
could be achieved by presenting an alligator 
{0 a ZOO. , 

Morning found the party of five or six gen- 
‘lemen, armed with boat hooks, ropes and 
rifles and equipped with a wagon and team 
and with luncheon, on the way to the lagoon. 
\fter the party had prowled for several hours 
about the muddy banks, luncheon seemed to 
Secome the chief object of the expedition. A 
‘ire was made, coffee boiled, hampers un- 
packed, and the party, delightfully refreshed, 
rested under the great gum trees. The lagoon, 
without a ripple, mirrored the blue sky. The 
‘eafless willows that fringed the banks and 
gleamed silvery in the sun were reflected in a 
glittering network on the placid surface. From 
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the midst of them flocks of green and red 
paroquets darted through the air now and 
then with ruby and emerald flashes. In the 
distance the lagoon disappeared in a long per- 
spective of delicate pearl-tinted haze. 

Suddenly fifty yards from the sybarites a 
large slimy log reared up before their aston- 
ished eyes and began to waddle awkwardly 
along the bank toward them. A shriek in uni- 
son, “’Gator! ’Gator! Al-l-ligator!” pierced 
the air. Forgetting that they had come out to 
seek the saurian, and that his appearance was 
to be the culmination of their search, they 
fled precipitately toward the wagon. The 
great reptile seemed dumfounded for a mo- 
ment and came to a standstill. Then he ad- 
vanced. Perhaps the savory odors of the 
viands had lured him, for it can scarcely be 
supposed that he intended to attack the 
party; but he was again brought to a sudden 
halt by becoming entangled in the coils of the 
rope that lay on the ground. The townsman, 
who knew of no alligators in the Vicksburg 
directory, by a sudden inspiration, caught up 
one end of the rope near his feet. He drew it 
taut, and by great good fortune the other end, 
which had been made into a noose, was 
knotted round the neck of the monster. One 
forefoot was also in the coils. The creature 
instantly turned and with unmistakable feroc- 
ity charged upon his captor, who in an inde- 
scribably plaintive manner called upon his 
friends for aid. If he dropped or slackened the 
rope, the alligator would be upon him. He 
was convinced now that there were alligators 
still in Mississippi; he could elude this one only 
by swiftly circling at one end of his tether, 
taking care to keep out of reach of his lashing 
tail. He interspersed his gyrations with pleas 
to his friends not to shoot—distrusting their 
aim as he would have distrusted his own. 

The other sportsmen came down from the 
wagon and sought by force of numbers to 
rescue him from his unhappy plight, for it 
was difficult to say whether he had captured 
the alligator or the alligator had captured 
him. At their approach the alligator turned 
and made off toward the lagoon, dragging the 
townsman after him. At that evidence of de- 
feat, the courage of the party revived. They 
shouted to the townsman to hold on and, 
grasping the rope, gave their weight and their 
strength to retard the retreat. Now that they 
were driving the creature before them, the 
resources of powder and lead became feasible. 
A rifle ball struck his scaly armor and glanced 
off harmless. Apparently realizing his danger, 
the saurian suddenly spurted tremendously, 
and in spite of the retarding weight of his 
enemies, all of whom he dragged after him, 
he reached the lagoon and plunged into the 
miry waters. That forced the sportsmen to 
relinquish their hold on the rope, and the 
alligator swam away, leaving them standing 
on the bank and watching his disappearance 
with mingled emotions. 


THE WORK OF HURRICANES 


The strength of the north wind is often 
shown in the hurricanes that frequent the 
region. Sometimes it drives in a straight line 
and, cutting a swath perhaps a hundred yards 
wide, lays flat everything in its course—for- 
ests, buildings, crops, even levees; killing 
cattle, horses, flocks, human beings. On either 
side of the hewn-out channel of the winds the 
air is perfectly still, and life and property are 
safe. I remember being on the edge of one of 
those hurricanes many years ago and watch- 
ing the wind hurl great trees through the air 
and fell buildings. The dwelling from a win- 
dow of which I looked was not damaged, but 
the cistern house, a conical-roofed latticed 
structure, was tossed to and fro like a shuttle- 
cock. There is no warning of the approach of 
the wind. A neighbor, suddenly hearing the 
house cracking over her, sprang under the 
heavy mahogany dining table, which saved 
her, and she was later rescued from the débris 
of the scattered residence. 

Barring loss of life, the greatest damage 
that the country suffers from one of those 
visitations is the flooding of thousands of 
acres in times of high water. A flaw will 
strike the crown of the levee, and in an in- 
stant miles of the embankment have collapsed 
and are floating in solution down the river, 
leaving the fields defenseless against the surg- 
ing torrents of the invading floods. Sometimes 
the force of the wind is so great as to drive 
the waters through a point of land, forming a 
chute. Not a year passes that the Mississippi 
does not make great topographical changes— 
the work of the wind and the waters. It is 
authoritatively stated that steamboats have 
passed along in a new channel over submerged 
fields where on the same day bolls of the 
growing cotton were opening to the sun. 
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HIGH UPON A HILLTOP 
BY MARY NORWOOD 


High upon a hilitop, 
Green and spangled fair, 
Warm the wind was blowing 
Out of Everywhere. 
Gay the flowers flickered, 
Soft the grasses swirled. 
“Ah,” said we, “we've traveled 
To the top of the world!” 


High upon a hilltop, 
Fleet we saw a swallow; 
Flying, skimming, floating 
Up from field and hollow. 
Sunlight on. his wing tips, 
Gold upon his bill: 
We were at the world’s top, 
But he was higher still! 


o 9 


THE TARDY LILY 
BY EDITH LUDWELL LAURENCE 


LL through the early spring Gwen had 
A watched her plant anxiously. Would it 
turn into a lily at the right time? It 
might blossom too soon, which would be 
dreadful; or, worse still, it might blossom too 
late or not at all. 

“Be good, flower,” begged Gwen. “Don’t 
wait too long to bloom. When I am late for 
school I get a black mark; don’t you be late, 
either, lily!” 

The plant stood straight and green and 
silent; there was no way of telling what it 
intended to do. 

What it should do, of course, was to come 
to full bloom the day before Easter, because 
on Easter Day, if it were ready, it would be 
carried by Gwen to the children’s service and 
placed in the chancel with dozens of other 
potted plants. Every child in the neighbor- 
hood was growing a plant for that purpose. 
Some children had geraniums, and some had 
begonias; some, like Gwen, had lilies. But 
none of the plants, Gwen felt sure, would be 
so lovely as her lily. 

She had already picked out the place where 
she would put it. When the moment came in 
the service for the children to make their of- 
ferings of flowers she would carry her precious 
plant slowly up the aisle and set it at the foot 
of the pulpit. Then it would be right at the 
minister’s feet when he preached his sermon 
at the later service. 

“O lily, don’t be late!” Gwen said. 

The lily was obliging. Just at the right time 
the green buds began to swell; later on a little 
white showed through each green sheath, and 
at last, a few days before Easter, one of the 
lovely flowers began to unfold. By Easter 
morning the blossom was perfect. 

The children’s service was to be held at 
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ORAWN BY OOROTHY LAKE GREGORY 

















half past nine o’clock. In her eagerness to be 
off, Gwen could hardly eat her breakfast; she 
sat with her spoon lifted and gazed at the 
plant as it shone in the sun on the window 
sill. 

“Its place will be at the foot of the pulpit,” 
she thought again. 

“Who is going to take Gwen to the church ?” 
the family asked after breakfast. ‘ 

The question caused some confusion; no 
one, it seemed, could get away so early. 

“But I must go, you know,” Gwen said 
anxiously. 

“Why not let her go alone?” Aunt Felicia 
asked. “The church is just round the corner.” 

So it was settled that way. Nearly an hour 
ahead of time Gwen set off down the street 
in her new spring hat and coat with her right 
arm carefully circling the flowerpot and her 
left hand steadying the blossom itself. People 
looking from their windows smiled and said 
to one another, “There goes little Gwen Ban- 
ister with an Easter flower almost as big as 
herself.” 

-There was no one at all in the church as 
Gwen walked slowly in. She settled herself 





ORAWN BY 
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**T’ll just shut my eyes and wait ’’ 








and her precious burden in the corner of a 
pew near the door. She wanted to carry the 
lily all the way up the aisle when the time 
came, so that as many persons as possible 
might get a good look at it. 

After a while the organist came in and 
began to practice softly on the organ. Bright 
sunlight streamed through the stained-glass 
windows and painted everything in strange 
colors. The Easter lily was rose pink for a 
while; then it turned yellow and then a pale 
blue. 

“But it’s loveliest of all just pure white,” 
Gwen said to herself. She felt very peaceful 
and comfortable; the church was warm, and 
the music sounded sweet and far away. 

She settled the pot more firmly on her knee. 

“Tt’s nearly time to begin now,” she said. 
“Tl just shut my eyes and wait.” 

When she opened her eyes she was aston- 
ished to see that the church was full of people. 
How had they all come in so silently, she 
wondered. The choir was in place, and all the 
pews were full; above the tops of the deep 
pews she could see the sleek bobbing heads of 
the little boys and the nodding Easter hats 
of the little girls. 

“He’s going to tell us to bring up the flow- 
ers now,” thought Gwen. Her heart beat fast; 
she straightened her hat and grasped the lily 

t 


pot. 

But the minister did not say that. Instead, 
he looked at the congregation with a smile 
and began, “I’m going to make my talk a 
very short one, for it is nearly time for the 
eleven-o’clock service.” 

Gwen sat up straight. “What does he mean 
by that?” she thought. 

The minister went on, “But I want to say 
that these flowers that you have put here —” 

Gwen craned her neck. “And what does he 
mean by that ?” she said to herself. 

She got up on her knees and then stood up 
on the seat. One look was enough; the chancel 
was banked with flowers—flowers of all kinds 
and colors. The children had carried up their 
offerings while Gwen was asleep; no one had 
noticed the quiet little figure hidden away in 
the corner of the deep pew. The service was 
nearly over. 

Gwen did not waste any time wondering 
how it had all happened. She scrambled to the 
floor; there was no time to lose. 

A moment later the congregation saw a 
small figure scurrying up the aisle. It was a 
somewhat disheveled figure, and it went very 
fast indeed. At the pulpit it paused. 

“Mr. Norton,” said a high-pitched little 
voice. -*Excuse me, sir, just a moment, but 
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here is still another flower for Easter. It really 
didn’t mean to be late.” 

Mr. Norton hesitated; then he leaned down 
and lifted the heavy pot from the eager little 
arms. He held it up so that all the congrega- 
tion could see it. 

“A perfect Easter flower,” he said. “I will 
put it here on the pulpit.” 

Gwen turned and trotted down the aisle. 
She smiled back happily at the smiling people 
whom she passed. 

She felt very much pleased. The lily had 
bloomed on time, and now, instead of having 
a place at the minister’s feet, it was up on the 
pulpit at his elbow. Her Easter plans had 
turned out beautifully ! 
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THE GARDEN 
BY MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


There are voices in the garden 
When the world is fast asleep; 
You can hear them in the twilight 
When the dusk is purple-deep. 


“Sway,” says the lily; 

“I creep,” says the snail. 
“Jump,” says the frog, 
“And I hide,” says the quail. 
“Swim,” says the little fish; 
“I sleep,” says the grass, 
“Waiting for the rose light 
When the dark shall pass.” 


There are voices in the garden 
When the candles dim and die ; 
You can hear them in the tree tops 
When the wind sings Rock-a-bye. 


“Dance,” says the firefly ; 

“I glide,” says the bat ; 
“Shine,” says the moonbeam ; 
“I blink,” says the cat. 

Fairy on the tree twig 

Beside the baby bird 

Laughs a bit and listens, 

But never says a word! 


6.9 
THE ROSY RED SCARF 


BY ISABEL JAMISON 


“7 HERE!” said Cornelia. “I can finish 
my scarf in time to wear it to the 
Blakeys’ housewarming.” 

“Ts that the red thing you began last 
Christmas?” her brother Rex asked. 

Cornelia blushed ; and well she might, for it 
was September. 

“Oh, well, I’ve only picked it up at odd 
moments,” she explained. “And, anyway, it’s 
now almost finished and ready to wear.” 

“Cornelia,” grandmother called from the 
next room, “be sure to bind your scarf off 
properly !” 

“Yes, Cornelia, that means everything,” 
put in Lucy, Cornelia’s older sister. 

“T know,” said Cornelia confidently. She 
was wondering if any of the other girls would 
have a bright scarf like hers to wear to the 
housewarming. She hummed a little tune to 
herself as she took a few more stitches and 
folded up her work. 

“Slow but sure!” she sang out a moment 
later. 

“Slow, at any rate,’ said Rex mischievously. 

“And very sure, too, Rex,” added Cornelia, 
who was on her way upstairs. “Don’t you 
wish you could knit?” 

The weather that evening was just right for 
a scarf—too warm for a coat and yet too cool 
to do without any wrap at all. Cornelia looked 
at herself in the mirror with some pride as she 
put the rosy scarf round her shoulders. It 
went very well with her brown serge dress. 

“I’m ready !” she called. 

So were the others—father, Lucy and Rex. 

They decided to take a short cut to the 
Blakeys’. 

“It will be rather rough walking,” father 
said, “but we are a little late, and we shall 
get there quicker by going through Peter- 
sham’s woods.” 

The path through the woods was indeed 
hard to travel. It led through bushes and 
brambles that in some places were higher than 
Cornelia’s head. But at length the lights of the 
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Blakey place shone through the thinning trees. 
Cornelia gave a sigh of relief. Somehow she 
felt a little chilly in spite of her brisk walk 
ate the woods and in spite of the warm 
scarf. 

“Hurry !” said Rex. “Everybody is here.” 

And hurry they did at such a rate that Cor- 
nelia was panting when they finally reached 
the house. 

Martha Blakey and several of her guests 
came rushing out to meet them. As they 


‘| moved up the walk, chattering, Martha said 


suddenly, 
wrap ?” 

“She didn’t need a wrap,” put in Rex with 
a laugh. “She’s all dressed up in a wonderful 
new garment of a kind that it takes ten 
months to make.” 

“What does he mean?” the girls asked in 
chorus. 

Cornelia did not mind her brother’s teas- 
hn “Oh, he just means my new scarf,” she 
said. 

By that time they had reached the house 
and stepped into the lighted hall. 

“Let’s see the new scarf,” said Martha. 

“Why—where is my scarf?” Cornelia said 
suddenly. 

“You must have lost it in the woods,” said 
her father. “Too bad!” 

“No,” Cornelia answered, “I couldn’t pos- 
sibly have lost it, because I put a pin at the 
back of it to make sure that it shouldn’t fall 
off.” She raised her hand. “There is the pin,” 
she said. 

“But what is this?” asked Martha as she 
put out her hand and picked something from 
Cornelia’s shoulder. “ Why, it’s yarn!” she 
said. “A piece of knitting that looks as if it 
had just been begun.” 

Cornelia stood very still and looked at the 
thing in Martha’s hand. Then her shoulders 
began to shake. 

“Tt’s my scarf,” she said. 

“Scarf!” echoed Rex. “Do you call that a 
scarf ?” 

Cornelia looked at him. “I have spent all 
my spare time from December to September 
making my scarf,” she said, “and I’ve unmade 
it between our house and the Blakeys’. It 
must have been unraveling ever since we 
turned into the woods.” 

The others looked sympathetic; even Rex 
refrained from saying anything. 

“Well, daughter,” her father said kindly, “I 
should say the brambles unmade it, not you.” 

Cornelia was ashamed, but, being honest, 
she said, “No, father, the brambles only 
helped. I was the one that unmade the scarf, 
because—I remember now—I didn’t bind it 
off.” 

When the housewarming was over Cornelia 
wore home a coat of Martha’s, and once home 
she went straight to her grandmother’s room 
and told her the story of the scarf. 

“Well, well!” said grandmother, laughing. 
“You must have left a red-yarn trail all the 
way through the woods.” 

Cornelia laughed, too, but then she grew 
serious. “To-morrow I’m going to begin an- 
other scarf,” she said, “and if I don’t finish it 
by Thanksgiving you needn’t give me any 
dinner. And what’s more,” she added, “this 
time I’m going to bind it off.” 


“Why, Cornelia, where’s your 
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DICKY’S COMFORT 


BY ETHEL BOWEN WHITE 


HEN Easter Day came for the second 

time in Fluff’s life he seemed as much 

excited about it as a fuzzy yellow toy 
chicken can be. He remembered last Easter 
Day, when he had stood at Dicky’s place on 
the breakfast table. Would there be another 
chicken this time, he wondered. He dreaded 
the coming of a new pet—a Fluff with none 
of his fuzz worn off, looking all neat and spick 
and span. 
If Fluff had known what was coming, he 
would have flopped right off the nursery man- 
telpiece to the floor. But he did not know, and 
so he stood in his place and waited for Dicky 
to take him down for their morning game 
together. 

Presently, while Fluff waited on the mantel- 
piece and Dicky sat on the floor and gazed at 
his Easter cards, Uncle Richard came striding 
in with a box under his arm. 

Uncle Richard had not been long home from 
overseas, and he still wore his uniform. Yet in 
spite of his buttons and his straps he sat down, 
“clickety-click,” on the floor beside Dicky. 

He held out a box. “There, old man,” he 
said. “‘That’s your Easter gift, all the way 
from Switzerland!” 

Dicky grasped the box and tore off the 
wrappings while Fluff stared from his perch 


on the mantelpiece. The boy pulled off the lid. 
“Why, it’s a peacock !” he cried. 

They set the toy peacock on his feet. He 
was a gorgeous bird, with a long neck and a 
beautiful tail. Uncle Richard turned some- 
thing in the side of the toy, and then—step— 
step—step—away the peacock marched straight 
across the floor! Presently he stood still and 
spread his splendid tail wider and wider, until 
it looked like a beautiful fan. 

“Oh! Oh!” Dicky gasped. “Make him walk 
again, Uncle Richard! Make him walk again!” 

And again the peacock walked. 

Fluff’s little black eyes almost popped out 
of his head. He saw that his day was over, 
but he was not in the least jealous. Was not 
this glorious peacock more worthy of Dicky’s 
love than a shabby yellow chicken? Still, he 
could not help feeling sad and a little lonely. 

Just then Uncle Richard glanced at the 
clock. “Who’s going to walk to church with 
me?” he asked. 

Dicky jumped up and put his new pet care- 
fully on one end of the mantelpiece. “I'll look 
at you again when I come back from Aunt 
Mary’s this afternoon,” he said. 

All that long day the toy peacock stared 
proudly at Fluff, and Fluff blinked timidly at 
the peacock. 

At last when evening came a tired little boy 
dragged himself into the nursery. 

“TI did want to look at you some more,” 
Dicky said, “but I’m so sleepy!” The words 
ended in a long yawn. 

Five minutes later Dicky was in bed. “Never 
mind,” his mother whispered; “you'll wake 
bright and early and play with your beautiful 
peacock.” 

On the high mantelpiece the peacock smiled 
proudly at Fluff, and Fluff looked meekly and 
admiringly at the peacock. 

Then they heard the dreamy voice again. 
“All right,” it said, “I'll play with the pea- 
cock to-morrow, but please hand me my Fluff 
chicken now!” 

Then Fluff smiled proudly at the peacock; 
he could not help it. And the next minute he 
was in the bed beside his master. 
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THE FRIENDLY RABBITS 
BY ROGER WINGFIELD 


Lou Melinda Lovett 

Was a most well-mannered lass; 
She spoke to every creature 

That she might chance to pass. 


She greeted all the poultry 
With little smiles and bows 

And nodded to the horses 
And curtsied to the cows. 


The butterflies and robins 
Responded to her brightness ; 
The surly turkey gobbler 
Was touched by her politeness. 


’Tis said a solemn screech owl 
To which she gayly bowed 
Was so agreeably startled 
That he really laughed aloud. 





ORAWN BY 
KATHERINE G. HEALEY 


She stepped outside the pathway 
For a snail that would not stir; 

To a toad that made her stumble 
She said, “Excuse me, sir!” 


It hardly seems a wonder 
That on an Easter Day 

(At least so runs the story, 
And who will say it nay?) 


Two timid wildwood creatures 
Of most stand-offish habits 
Came scurrying to greet her— 
Two gleesome, gladsome rabbits. 


They came like fleeing fluff balls; 
They whisked along the way; 

Their tails were taut and merry, 
Their ears erect and gay. 


And Lou Melinda Lovett 
Just held her two arms wide, 
Quite pleased, but not astonished ; 
“Why, bless your hearts!” she cried. 
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MARCH 


When March, retreating, 
sounds a braggart whoop, 
And snowdrifts melt 
away in muddy pools, 
Hang out the wren house, 
mend the chicken coop, 
And wonder where you 
put those garden tools! 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN 























“IF GOD SO CLOTHE THE GRASS 
OF THE FIELD” 


HREE men, sitting on the piazza of a South- 

ern hotel, were discussing religion. ‘“‘Credu- 

lous and timid persons need religion,” said 

one of the two younger men. ‘‘Without it they 

would find life unbearable. Reason has little or 
no hold upon them; religion keeps them in line.” 

“Religion is well enough in its place,” said the 
other young man, “but that place grows smaller. 
Science tells us that the whole mystery of life can 
be explained in terms of matter.”’ 

“Gentlemen,” the older man a well-known 
judge, said gravely, ‘‘what you say leads me to 
believe that you may be able to answer one or 
two questions that I have thought over for a long 
time. What makes a blade of grass green?” 

“It is merely a matter of vegetable salts,” an- 
swered one of the younger men. ‘‘The kind and 
the variety of color depend simply on the propor- 
tions in which the salts are diffused.” 

“That is probably true,” replied the judge. 
“Given a certain proportion of those coloring ele- 
ments, as provided by the soil and selected by the 
plant, we get a green blade of grass. But how ac- 
count for it? We must remember that from all the 
varied properties of the soil the blade of grass 
must select precisely that which it requires for its 
own color; we must remember, too, that what is 
true of the grass is true of the rose. The least 
mistake would bring about a like change in the 
plant. But no mistake is ever made. How does 
science account for it?” 

There was a long silence that was broken at 
last by one of the young men: “Why judge, that’s 
just plain plant instinct.” 

“Does that answer really satisfy your own intel- 
ligence?” asked the judge “What do you say?” 
he inquired, turning to the other man. 

“That question sounds simple enough, sir,”’ was 
the reply, ‘‘but it goes deep. To tell the truth, I 
never thought of it in that way.” 

“And yet, gentlemen,” said the judge, “though 
you have never thought deeply, as you say, of 
such simple everyday matters, you presume to 
belittle the province of religion in the world. My 
question about the blade of grass suggests that 
at the end of every path of human research God 
stands waiting. He is the only final answer to any 
question. The plant shares his life; its strange 
and wonderful intelligence is a part of his wisdom, 
as its use and its beauty are a part of his loving 
purpose toward men.” 
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WHILE IT IS NEW 


ee HAT in the world, Dora Burton, has hap- 
pened between you and Stacy Andrews?” 
cried Helen Barr. “I met her downtown 
yesterday, and she said she hadn’t seen you for 
nearly two months.” 

“I suppose,” Dora responded, “if friendship is 
worth anything at all, it ought to be good for a 
player piano.” 

“You mean that Stacy and Jim have bought a 
player piano?” Helen asked excitedly. 

“Buying,” Dora corrected her. “Installments.” 

“How perfectly gorgeous! My,.but I envy them! 
Dorry, do let’s go over.” 

Dora opened her mouth to say something, but 
closed it without saying anything. Then she opened 
it once more to remark, “All right; we’ll go this 
evening.” 

“Fine!” Helen exclaimed. “I haven’t visited 
them for over a year. Suppose that we telephone, 
so that they’ll be sure to be in.” 

Stacy’s voice over the telephone showed that 
she was delighted. And Stacy herself, opening the 
door to them, was so eagerly hospitable that Dora’s 
heart almost smote her. Almost but not quite, for 
Stacy, taking their wraps, was exclaiming, ‘“‘Oh, 
I’m glad you came to-night, for Jim brought home 
half a dozen new records. Jim —” 

But Jim was already shaking hands. “Say, this 
isgreat! Seems like old days, doesn’t it? I’ve got 
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a crackajack new one. Just out to-day. Wait till 
you hear it!” He darted over to the piano. 

“You notice he doesn’t let me play,” Stacy re- 
marked laughingly. ‘“He’s as proud of it as a boy 
of his first fishing rod..Hasn’t it a lovely tone?” 

It had a beautiful tone. Helen could not under- 
stand Dora’s lack of enthusiasm. She listened to 
the six new records while Jim and Stacy argued 
earnestly over two of them and then brought out 
two others to reinforce their arguments. Then 
there was a lull, and Helen turned to Stacy. 

“How did Mary Howell’s law course come out?” 
she asked. “I’ve been wild to hear.’ 

“Mary Howell? Why, she got through, I guess. 
O Jim, play Helen that last song of Terrence’s.” 

Jim played Terrence’s latest; he also played 
two of Terrence’s earlier songs, which he pre- 
ferred. 

“*Member how we all went to hear him and 
flunked in physics the next day?” Helen asked. 

“T should say I do! O Helen, I want you to hear 
this —’ 

At half past ten Stacy brought out cakes and 
ginger ale. Even then the talk was about piano 
rolls, rolls that they had, or that they were going 
to get, or that had proved unsatisfactory. In the 
whole evening Dora spoke five times. On the street 
she made her sixth remark. 

“Understand now?” 

“T do!”’ Helen replied fervently. 
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YOUR LUMINOUS WATCH DIAL 


V ['ct've do you know about the luminous dial 
of your watch? Although most of us are 
familiar with the luminous dial, yet, as a 

correspondent points out, probably few of us know 

what makes it luminous or why on occasion it 
behaves so queerly. Perhaps you have looked at 

your watch shortly after your train has entered a 

tunnel and have been astonished to find that the 

dial has d to be luminous. Perhaps you have 

kept an eye on it and found that it showed not a 

glimmer of light while your train was in the tunnel. 

Why should a dial be luminous at night and not 

luminous in a dark tunnel by day? The trouble is 

not with the dial but with your eyes. In sunlight 
the pupils of our eyes contract and shut out part 
of the brightness; in darkness they expand and 
let in all the light they can. But our pupils do not 
eontract or expand instantaneously ; they take fif- 
teen minutes or even more to go from their small- 
est to their largest size. At night most of us are 
usually in artificial light, which is seldom so strong 
as daylight, and consequently our pupils have ex- 
panded a good deal. When we put out the light, 
therefore, our pupils do not have to expand far to 
enable us to see well in the dark. When on the 

other hand we plunge from broad daylight into a 

railway tunnel, our pupils must expand as far as 

they can if we are to see anything. As we have 
explained, that takes time—it takes more time 
than it takes to go through the ordinary tunnel. 

Scarcely anyone has gone into a theatre in the 
afternoon without wondering why the place is so 
much darker than it is in the evening. Again, the 
trouble is with our eyes. The pupils are far more 
contracted when we go into the theatre from the 
sunlight than they are when we go into it from 
the twilight or from the light of the evening street. 
Foratime, consequently, we see better in a theatre 
at night. 

No soldier was permitted to wear his luminous 
watch on the back of his wrist when he joined in 
a night raid, for at close quarters the dial would 
glow brightly enough to attract the attention of 
an enemy. 

Watch dials are luminous only when the hands 
and the numerals are coated with luminous paint, 
which is made by mixing radium with zine sulphide 
in the ratio of one to a million. The amount of 
radium on any one dial cannot be measured ex- 
cept by the incredibly refined methods of modern 
science ; but it is enough to make the dial luminous. 
A member of Congress once asked the chief of 
the Bureau of Standards in Washington whether 
he thought he could take the “little end of nothing 
whittled down to a fine point and use it to poke 
the pith out of a mouse’s whisker.” 

“Oh,” replied the scientist with a grin, “that 
would be very coarse work, very coarse indeed!” 

The radium used in making luminous paint may 
amount in a year to a whole grain. Even that is 
really a heavy drain on our tiny supply. Luckily, 
science has discovered a substitute in mesotho- 
rium, a by-product in the manufacture of incan- 
descent gas mantles. 
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RIDING A BUCK DEER 
More the early settlers in the Minnesota 





forest country, writes a contributor, was a 

man named Joe Hyatt. Joe, who was the 
kind of fellow that acts first and thinks afterwards, 
often got himself into bad scrapes. 

It was a big buck that gave Joe his worst expe- 
rience. Joe was out on the north side of Big Lake 
and saw the buck standing under a small tree, 
eating buds off the outer branches. He made a 
long shot, and the buck fell. Without stopping to 
reload, Joe ran in, set his gun against a tree and 
drew his knife. When he began to eut the buck’s 
throat it came to life and started to rise. 

Fearful of losing the deer, Joe threw himself on 
the animal to hold it down and landed on it with 
his head toward the tail. The next moment the 
buck bounced to its feet and started off. Joe wound 
his legs round its neck and his arms round its 
body, and they flew. They went through a thicket 
of prickly ash at the best speed the deer was ca- 
pable of. Then the deer went so close toa maple 
tree that it knocked off one horn and raked Joe 


from stern to stem. Then Joe remembered that he 
had a knife in his hand. Reaching down, he ham- 
strung the deer’s left leg; then, passing the knife 
under its body to his left hand, he cut the other 
hamstring. The deer dropped. Joe said that the 
buck had carried him on three legs for over fifty 
yards and that in all it had carried him two hun- 
dred and forty yards. Joe’s flannel shirt and his 
trousers were ruined, and to hear him tell it his 
hide had as many holes in it as a colander. 
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MR. PEASLEE ON FACULTY 


‘<7 WOULD call Mahaly Severance a facultied 
woman,” said Caleb Peaslee positively to the 
gathering on the steps of the village store. 

“She’s —move over, Hyne, can’t ye?” Deacon 

Hyne obediently made room on the long bench, 

and Caleb sank to the seat with a sigh of content. 

““Mahaly halted me,” he went on to explain, 
“just as I was gettin’ well past her gate on my 
way down here. She come out and hollered to me 
to look round and find her a hired maa till she 
could get the rest of her potatoes planted. I made 
out that she wanted somebody that was wuth his 
salt and that’d do the milking, and she’d pay him 
a dollar and a quarter a day. 

* When she’d got that much said that pesky colt 
give a jump, and I had to let him go to keep him 
in the harness at all; so I didn’t learn what she’s 
done with that slack-twisted Beebe feller she’s had 
there workin’. Where’s he gone off to, Hyne, do 
you know?” 

Mr. Hyne twisted his face into a wry smile. 

“IT should say I did know,” he admitted with 
satisfaction. ‘You ain’t fur from the truth, Caleb,” 
he said, “when you call her facultied. She knows 
to a cent when she gets her money’s wuth, and 
that’s what she told Beebe day before yesterday, 
when she let him go. 

“Seems that Beebe ain’t been straining himself 
any tryin’ to turn off a big day’s work for her,” 
Mr. Hyne went on. “I suppose he figured he could 
scant her a little, she bein’ a woman; and she 
either wouldn’t know the difference, or else she’d 
be timid about speakin’ of it, if she did see it. 

“Mahaly’d been watchin’ him all the time, though 
he didn’t mistrust it. Day before yesterday she 
went out to the barn to hunt him up, and she found 
him settin’ on a nail keg lettin’ on that he was 
cuttin’ potaters for seed. But, according to what 
Mahaly told me, he’d been there two hours and 
hadn’t cut enough so but what she brought ’em 
all into the house in her apron after he’d gone. 

***T want you,’ she says, ‘to lead out that red 
cow in the second stall and take her down to Brad 
Gorham’s for beef. She ain’t givin’ more’n a pint 
and a half of milk a day, and I don’t cal’late to 
keep a cow that don’t pay her way.’ 

“So Beebe went in and led out the cow and made 
ready to start down the road with her. 

**You wait a minute,’ says Mahaly. ‘I ain’t done 
with you yet. I’ve been keeping my eye on you, 
and I’ve made up my mind you ain’t worth any 
more to me than that cow is. Man or cow,’ she 
says, ‘they can’t work for me if they don’t earn 
their keep. There’s your pay,’ she says, ‘and 
there’s a quarter to pay for leadin’ the cow down, 
and when you’ve left her you can hunt another 
job,’ she says. And,” concluded Mr. Hyne, “that’s 
all I know about it.’’ 

Mr. Peaslee smote his knee and chuckled. 

“Ain’t that Mahaly facultied?” he demanded. 
“Don’t she know what a thing’s wuth, too! Lemme 
tell you how she can figger—in a small sort of a 
way. Last fall when I had that feller from Dedham 
workin’ for me, and ’fore he’d learnt the ways of 
the house, my wife and I went to Bangor one day, 
and she left the man’s dinner on the kitchen table 
and the key to the back door hung under the 
dipper at the well. 

“He forgot where the key was and couldn’t get 
into the house come dinner time, and he was settin’ 
out on the chopping block, lookin’ kind of dismal, 
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when Mahaly saw him, and called him over to 
her house and give him a good hot dinner. 

‘That night when we got back home, about five 
o’clock, Mahaly threw her shawl on and ran over 
to tell us about it, and we asKed her to set up and 
have supper with us. 

“She made out a good meal, such as there was; 
only, comin’ home from Bangor and gettin’ it ready 
in a hurry, we didn’t have as good a spread as we 
do sometimes. So, after we’d got through, Mahaly 
sort of cleared her throat. I knew from her actions 
she’d got something on her mind. Finally she says: 

“**Bout that meal I give your man to-day,’ she 
says, ‘I don’t suppose I could collect anything for 
it, and I ain’t trying to—but right’s right, and 
while this is a good enough meal for evenin’,’ says 
she, ‘still, I had meat and potaters and two kinds 
of pie on my table this noon, and he et hearty. 

***But,’ says she, ‘if you’re willin’ to give me 
about a dozen of them doughnuts, I should think 
*twould about even things up—near’s I can tell 
without getting pencil and paper and settin’ down 
the items,’ she says, ‘and I don’t want to do that.’ 

“Yes, sir!” affirmed Mr. Peaslee. ‘Faeultied— 
and good at figgers. That’s Mahaly Severance 
wherever you ketch her!” 
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GYPSIES ON THE MARCH 


‘Tee German peasant hates beggars and gyp- 
sies almost as much as he hates fire. We were 
six months in the Black Forest, before the 
war, writes Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick in her book 
Home Life in Germany, and met only one beggar 
the whole time. He was a decent-looking old man 
who seemed to ask alms unwillingly. 

But in some parts of Germany there were a great 
many unpleasant-looking tramps. The village 
council puts up a notice that ferbids begging and 
has a general fund from which it sends tramps on 
their way, but it does not seem able to deal with 
the caravans of gypsies that come from Hungary 
and Bohemia. In a Thuringian village we came 
down one morning to find our inn locked and 
barricaded as if a riot or an attack were expected. 
Even the shutters were drawn and bolted. “ Was 
ist denn los?” we asked in amazement and were 
told that the gypsies were coming. 

“But will they do you any harm?’ we asked. 

“They will stéai all they can lay hands on,” our 
landlady assured us. She was a widow, and her 
brewer, the only man in her employ, was probably 
standing guard over his own house. We thought 
the panic seemed extreme, but we had never en- 
eountered Hungarian gypsies on the warpath, and 
we did not know how many were coming. So, after 
assuring our excited little frau that we should 
stand by her as well as we could, we went to an 
upper window to watch for the enemy. Presently 
the procession began, a straggling procession of 
the dirtiest, meanest-looking ruffians ever seen. 
There was wagon after wagon swarming with 
ragamuffins of both sexes and of all ages. The 
men were mostly on foot, casting furtive glances 
to right and left, evidently snappers-up of uncon- 
sidered trifies, truculent, ragged, wearing evil- 
looking knives by their sides. During their transit 
the village had shut itself up, as Coventry did for 
Lady Godiva’s ride. ° 


A LONG DOG 


URELY anyone would say that the longest of 
long dogs is the German dachshund — that 
absurd little beast with elongated body and 

short bowlegs that lend themselves so readily to 
caricature, and that yet are sufficiently farcical 
without it. In fact, doubtless, the dachshund must 
bear away the palm for longitudinal canine ex- 
tension. But, employed merely as figure of speech, 
the collie of an ingenious West Highlander of 
Tobermory had him beaten by several miles. 

It was in the early days of the telegraph, relates 
Miss Gratia Smith in a recent article on Scottish 
Men of Science, and the Highlander had just re- 
turned from a visit to some cousins in Glasgow, 
where he had been introduced to the new scientific 
marvel. His fellow townsmen were deeply inter- 
ested in his account of it, but at first they were a 
good deal puzzled. In answer to their inquiries he 
vouchsafed an illuminating simile. 

“Weel, now, it’s no easy to explain what ye’ll 
no be understandin’,” he told them condescend- 
ingly, “but I'll try to tell you what it’s like. If you 
could stretch my collie dog frae Oban to Tober- 
mory, an’ if you wass to clap its head in Oban, an’ 
it waggit its tail in Tobermory, or if I wass to 
tread on its tail in Tobermory, an’ it squaked in 
Oban—that is what the telegraph is like!’’ 
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THE DUPLICITY OF MOX-MOX 


IS name was Mox-mox Totlum, and he was 
an Indian. In the year 1880 he enlivened 
the town of Colfax, Washington, with some 

highly unusual transactions in horsefiesh. The old 
judge in Colfax, who settled most of the difficul- 
ties between his neighbors out of court, had fully 
won the confidence of the Palouse Indians, who 
wére fairly numerous in the neighborhood. They 
came to him for information and advice on all 
subjects. Whatever the judge told them about the 
elusive technicalities of law they remembered and 
applied in their daily dealings. 

One day Mox-mox Totlum came to the judge 
‘with a serious probiém. All his horses had been 
stolen. 

“Hawk-eye Jack bad Indian,” he said. “You 
know Hawk-eye Jack? Short hair.” He indicated 
swith his hands that, unlike the other Indians, 
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Hawk-eye Jack wore his hair bobbed at the shoul- 
ders instead of braided. ‘‘Him steal horses. Sell 
um in Farmington.” 

The judge was sympathetic. ‘‘Do you know whom 
he sold them to?” he asked. 

“Yes. Tom Oleson—Mr. Turner—everybody. I 
see um horses in Farmington.” 

The case was simple. ‘‘You go right over to Far- 
mington and get them, Mox-mox. They’re your 
horses still; that’s the law. Whenever a man pays 
money for stolen horses he must get it back from 
the man who sold them to him. Just go over to 
Farmington and take them.” 

Mox-mox hesitated. “Hawk-eye Jack very bad 
Indian. Him no pay back.” 

There was force in what Mox-mox said. Hawk- 
eye Jack’s reputation was indeed bad. The men 
who bought the stolen horses were unlikely ever 
to see Hawk-eye Jack again. 

“They are the ones to worry,” said the judge. 
“Just find your horses and take them back.” 

Mox-mox Totlum was pleased with the decision. 
He went in search of the purchasers and in a few 
days was back in Colfax with his horses. The set- 
tlers who had lost their money stood the loss and 
said nothing. 

In a few weeks Mox-mox visited the judge again 
for moral and legal support. 

“Hawk-eye Jack steal um horses,” he remarked 
dolefully. 

“What! Again?” 

Mox-mox nodded sullenly. “Heap bad man, 
Hawk-eye Jack.” 

“Do you want him arrested ?” 

Mox-mox shook his head decidedly. “‘Me no 
want trouble.” 

“Well, I guess there is nothing to do except find 
them, Mox-mox. Where do you think they are this 
time ?”” 

“Maybe Palouse. Me find um.” 

Sure enough, he found them distributed among 
the settlers in the town of Palouse and again 
brought them back to Colfax. 

A few weeks later the judge stopped at the store. 
Two squaws were sitting on the steps absorbed 
in their customary two-hour meditation before 
placing an order. Mox-mox Totlum came in to buy 
some tobacco, nodded to the judge and departed. 
The squaws chuckled and looked at each other, 
and the judge listened to hear the joke. 

**Mox-mox Totlum,” said one. ‘‘Him smart man. 
Heap good friend of Hawk-eye Jack. Him Hawk- 
eye Jack’s brother.” . 

On investigation the judge found that the two 
Indians were in partnership. 
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A CURIOUS BUSINESS 


CORRESPONDENT of the Boston Herald 
A tells of a woman beekeeper in Auburn, 
Maine, who for more than a quarter of a 
century has derived a good income, not from 
marketing the honey, but from selling the stings. 
Manufacturing druggists buy them, for each sting 
contains an infinitesimal quantity of formic acid, 
which druggists extract and sell. 

When the woman begins the day’s work she 
lights a peculiar lamp, which throws off a dense 
smoke. That stupefies the bees, and she collects 
in a box as many as she thinks she will need for 
the day. She works in her dining room with all the 
curtains drawn except the one at the window be- 
fore which she sits. Firmly fixed in front of her is 
a high-powered magnifying glass. 

She opens the box, gives it a shake, and the bees 
come out. The light of the window in front of her 
attracts them, and they swarm upon it. She reaches 
out with her left hand, plucks a bee from the 
window and, holding it under the glass, takes a 
small pair of tweezers in her right hand and draws 
the sting. She drops the sting into a cup of sugar 
of milk in order to preserve it. Then she kills the 
bee by dropping it into a cup of soapsuds, for a 
stingless bee is of no worth in the world. The 
stings are shipped in glass bottles that hold five 
hundred each. 

The woman keeps count of the stings that she 
draws each day. On the average she daily draws 
about nine hundred. The greatest number she 
ever drew in one day is fifteen hundred. Once she 
took the stings from one thousand bees in three 


hours. 
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A RUSSIAN EASTER SERVICE 


RAMATIC and awe inspiring was the mid- 

night Easter mass at the cathedral of St. 

Isaac in Petrograd. There was in it even 
perhaps a touch of the barbaric. In his reminis- 
cences Lord Frederic Hamilton, formerly of the 
British diplomatic service, gives a striking ac- 
count of the splendid spectacle: 

We were always requested to come in full uni- 
form, and we stood inside’the rails of the iconosta- 
sis, behind the choir. The time to arrive was about 
half past eleven at night, when the church was 
wrapped in almost total darkness. 

Under the dome stood a catafalque bearing a 
gilt coffin. The open lid showed a strip of silk on 
which was painted an effigy of the dead Christ, 
for it should be remembered that no carved or 
sraven image is allowed in a church of the Eastern 
Rite. As the eye grew accustomed to the shadows, 
tens of thousands of unlighted candles, outlining 
the arches, the cornices and the other architec- 
tural features of the cathedral, were just visible. 
The wick of each of these candles had been touched 
with kerosene and was surrounded with a thread 
of guncotton, which ran from candle to candle. 

At half past eleven the only light was from the 
candles round the bier, where black-robed priests 
ere chanting the mournful Russian office for the 
‘ead, At about twenty minutes to twelve the blind 
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was drawn over the dead Christ, and the priests, 
feigning surprise, advanced to the rails of the ico. 
nostasis and announced to an archimandrite that 
the coffin was empty. The archimandrite ordered 
them to search round the church, and the priests 
walked up and down with gilt lanterns; while 
they did so, the catafalque, the bier and its acces- 
sories were removed. The priests announced to 
the archimandrite that their search had been un- 
successful; whereupon he ordered them to make 
a further search outside the church. They went 
out and so timed their return as to arrive before 
the iconostasis at three minutes before midnight. 
Again they reported that they had been unsuc- 
cessful. As the first stroke of midnight pealed 
from the great clock, the metropolitan of Petro- 
grad announced in a loud voice, “Christ is risen!” 
At an electric signal given from the cathedral, 
the artillery of the fortress boomed out in a salute 


of one hundred and one guns; the guncotion was | 
touched off, and the swift flash kindled the tens | 
of thousands of candles running round the build- | 


ing. The enormous congregation lighted the tapers 
they carried, the “royal doors” of the iconostasis 


were thrown open, and as the choir burst into the | 


beautiful Russian Easter anthem the clergy ap- 
peared in their festival vestments of cloth of gold. 

And so the Easter mass began. Nothing more 
dramatic, more impressive, could possibly be im- 
agined than the almost instantaneous change from 
intense gloom to blazing light; from the plaintive 
dirges of the funeral service to the jubilant strains 
of the Easter mass. 
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COURTESY IN THE DENTIST’S CHAIR 


V [ent an unhappy Anglo-Saxon with a vio- 
lently aching tooth visits a dentist his mind 
is usually not much set on ceremony. Not 

so with the polite Japanese. An Englishman while 

in Kyoto went with an interpreter to a Japanese 
dentist. Having some knowledge of Japanese man- 
ners and customs, he duly removed his shoes at 
the door of the office and courteously sucked in 

his breath on being introduced to the dentist, a 

dapper little person in kimono and white socks, 

whose breath-sucking and knee-rubbing were pro- 
longed and ingratiating. 

“Dentist asks,” said the interpreter, “will you 
honorably condescend to explain where trouble 
lies in honorable tooth?” 

“If the dentist will honorably deign to examine 
my left-hand lower molar,” responded the victim, 
“he will find that it requires filling; but for heav- 
en’s sake, Mr. Nakimura, ask him to be careful 
how he uses his honorable drill, for I am terrified 
to death at that invention of the Evil One.” 

Soon the drill began its work. The Englishman 
jumped from the chair. “Tell the dentist, Mr. 
Nakimura, that he is honorably deigning to hurt 
me very much with his honorable but utterly in- 
ferna! drill!” 

“Dentist say,’ responds Mr. Nakimura sooth- 
ingly, “if you honorably deign to reseat yourself 
in chair, he soon conquer difficulties in your hon- 
orable tooth.” 

“Certainly, but dentist must not give me honor- 
able fits any more!” 

Dentist did, however; but he also did an excel- 
lent job, and the honorable tooth of his honorable 
client, once filled, has to the dentist’s honor re- 
mained honorably intact until this day. 
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THE OFFICIAL MIND 


HE official mind is known to be peculiar. 

According to the Washington Evening Star, 

a@ shipment of fifteen tons of jack rabbits 
dressed and frozen for use as food recently caused 
a peculiar quarrel between French customhouse 
officers on the one hand and the American shipper 
and the officials of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce on the other. 

It seems that French law forbids anyone to im- 
port hares lest the domestic breed be affected for 
the worse. When eighty-five crates of common 
American jack rabbits, billed for shipment as jack 
rabbits, arrived at a French port some sagacious 
customs officer remembered the old law and would 
not let them in. The point was that the animals 
were hares. It did not make any difference, appar- 
ently, that the animals were dead. The law said 
that hares were not to be imported into France, 
and the law must be observed. 

Reams of correspondence between the American 
shipper and the French customs authorities fol- 
lowed. The shipper contended that the animals 
were jack rabbits, and the French customs author 
ities contended with equal heat and firmness that 
the animals were hares. 

The case was finally brought before the higher 
authorities, who consulted various experts. After 
dissecting the animals, a French professor pro- 
nounced them not hares but rabbits. Then the 
French attorney- general, reviewing the case at 
length, decided that the law was never intended 
to apply to jack rabbits, whether alive or dead and 
frozen, and that the animals might be imported. 
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LUCKILY THERE WERE TWO 


YOUNG matron, says Harper’s Magazine, 
A was the defendant in a case tried in a 
Pennsylvania court. 

“It is understood,” said the district attorney, 
“that during the absence of your husband you shot 
a burglar.” 

“T did,” the young woman admitted. 

‘*What became of him?” 

“The other burglar took him away.” 

“The other burglar?” 

“Yes, sir; the one I shot at.” 
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Double Roaster 





Pudding Pan 


Double Boiler 

















The Housekeeper's Delight 


ERE'’S a Set of cooking utensils that will go a long way 

toward satisfying the desire of every housekeeper for 
a complete aluminum kitchen outfit. The Set consists of 
four pieces, so made that they fit together perfectly in vari- 
ous combinations to form eight different utensils such as 
are needed in the kitchen every day the year round. Each 
piece is of solid aluminum, which cannot flake or rust off 
like enamel. The Set is one of the most attractive as well 
as most practical articles we have ever offered. 


What the Set Will Make 


6-Quart Covered Kettle Double Roaster 


6-Quart Preserving Kettle Colander 
234-Quart Deep Pudding Pan Steam Cooker 


Covered Baking Dish or Casserole 
2'4-Quart Double Boiler 


The eight combinations made by this Set would cost at least 
$7.50 if purchased separately. We are anticipating a very 
large response to our liberal Offer, and have contracted for a 
large number of Sets so that no one may be disappointed. 


How To Get This Fine Set 


Send us one new subscription (not your own,. nor for any 
member of your household) for The Youth’s Companion, 
with 85 cents extra, and we will.send you one of these “8” 
Combination Aluminum Cooking Sets. The Set will be sent 
by express or parcel post, charges to be paid by receiver. If 
parcel-post shipment is desired, ask your postmaster how 
much postage you should send us for a three-pound package. 


NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 
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IGHTER THAN CORK.—The balsa tree, which 
had been regarded as useless, is now consid- 
ered to be one of the most valuable products of 
nature. Balsa, says the Scientific American, is 
rapidly supplanting cork in life preservers. It is 
lighter than cork and as durable as spruce, but 
heretofore there have been difficulties in using it. 
In spite of its lightness the wood is hard to work 
and decays rapidly in water, but a waterproofing 
mixture has now been discovered that penetrates 
to the centre of the wood. 


RTIFICIAL WOOL FROM COTTON 
WASTE.—According to Prof. A. F. Barker, 
the head of the textile department of Leeds Uni- 
versity, England, a process has been discovered 
for making artificial wool from cotton waste. The 
basis of it is cellulose acetate. The product wears 
as well as wool, takes a dye of any desired color 
and is considered as a better insulator than natural 
wool. Prof. Barker predicts that it will fill a place 
like that of artificial silk, but that it will not drive 
pure wool from the market any more than artifi- 
cial silk has driven out pure silk. 





Fg moen yal FORESTS.— Within the last ten 
years, says the Weekly News Letter of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Forest Service 
has brought about the sale of 420,000,000 feet of 
saw timber in the national forests of Alaska. A 
number of areas suitable for pulp operations have 
been cruised and prepared for sale, and the survey 
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of pulp wood will be extended in order that other 
desirable tracts may be brought to the attention 
of manufacturers. The Forest Service has also 
investigated stream flow in coéperation with the 
Geological Survey, and has collected data of value 
to engineers in planning power stations. The De- 
partment of Agriculture is prepared to contract 
sufficient stumpage to supply paper mills for thirty 
years. The timber will be paid for from month to 
month as it is cut, and thus enable men with limited 
capital to operate. 


EPAIRING A BUCKLED SHIP.—In the 

great explosion at Halifax the British ship 
Curaca had her back broken. When the vessel 
was refloated it was found that she was buckled 
to the extent of nine feet two inches at the bow 
and six feet six inches at the stern. In that con- 
dition, says the Scientific American, she was tem- 
porarily repaired and brought to New York, where 
she was put in dry dock, and the water was pumped 
out until she touched the keel blocks amidships. 
Next, the plating on both sides of the ship was 
cut at the point where the vessel had buckled, 
and more water was pumped out, until both ends 
settled gently down upon the keel blocks and the 
vessel was once more straight. The task of joining 
the two parts was comparatively simple. 


SOUTH AMERICAN MONOPOLY.—Accord- 

ing to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, quebracho wood, which is extensively 
used in tanning, is one of the natural monopolies 
of South America, as potash was a natural mo- 
nopoly of Germany and jute is of India. The trade 
at first was established in quebracho logs, but in 
the last twenty-five years the industry of prepar- 
ing the extract has been built up in South America 
and is now in a flourishing condition. Quebracho 
is not indispensable to the tanning industry, but it 
is a useful reagent, since it produces in a few days 
results that other tanning materials take weeks 
or months to accomplish. The importance of que- 
bracho in the war was largely owing to its rapid 
action, and now that the demand for leather is not 
so urgent other materials will probably be used to 
a greater extent. 


A SNAKE THAT FEIGNED DEATH.—A 
contributor to Nature who lives in Kansas 
describes a remarkable simulation of death made 
by the so-called hognosed viper. One summer 
morning, he writes, I noticed a common hognosed 
viper, perhaps twenty inches in length, basking 
on the lawn in the warm sunshine. I approached 
the creature in company with a friend and inter- 
fered with it only enough to keep it from crawling 
away. It went through the usual feint of being a 
dangerous snake and quickly began to coil and 
uncoil and hide its head under its body. It then 


turned on its back, but continued to writhe as if 
severely injured. Gradually it simulated the posi- 
tion of a dead snake, lying on its back with the 


mouth inverted and bleeding. The head appeared | 


to be completely mashed and the exudation of 
blood from the mouth was perfect. It was the most 
complete feint of tragic death that I have ever seen, 
and all without torture or stroke of any kind. We 
left the snake in its apparently dead condition, 
only to see it disappear in a short time. 


NOVEL PUMPING PLANT.—The Scientific 

American says that a Los Angeles inventor 
has utilized the principle of the old river ferryboat 
in a plant for pumping water from a stream. The 
contrivance consists of two parallel sweeps four- 
teen feet in length, attached to a reciprocating 
beam firmly anchored to the ground. The down- 
stream ends of the sweeps connect with sixteen 
vertical paddles arranged in two parallel rows in 
a suitable framework. The paddles are pivoted 
and have an angular movement of about forty-five 
degrees. The pressure of the current against the 
paddles swings the sweeps across the river, where 
the angle of the paddles is automatically reversed. 
Thus the sweeps move back and forth with the 
regularity of a pendulum. Attached to a pumping 
unit on shore, the apparatus delivers eighty-six 
gallons of water a minute. 


OWING GRAIN FROM AN AEROPLANE.— 

An officer of the United States Air Service, 
says Popular Mechanics, proposes to use an aéro- 
plane of the slow tractor type to sow grain at flying 
speed as the machine passes over the prepared 
ground. A system of parallel perforated metal 
tubes extend at short intervals from front to back 
of the lower wings. Out of the tubes the seed is 
forced by the air pressure created by the flight of 
the plane. It is calculated that in that way the 
grain can be shot out with force enough to bury 
it to the proper depth in loose soil. The machine 
will have apparatus for landing on ploughed 
ground and will have a speed of perhaps forty 
miles an hour. It is intended to be flown only a few 
feet above the ground. 


AVE TRANSMISSION OF ENERGY.—A 

British newspaper attributes the discovery of 
wave transmission of energy to Mr. George Con- 
stantinesco,a Roumanian inventor.The generators 
of wave energy are plungers, or pistons, that move 
rapidly and set up waves of power that, traveling 
through the water in a pipe, give up their energy 
at the farther end to the tool or machine that re- 
quires it. The size of the bore of the pipe that 
carries the water depends upon the amount of 
power that is required. In applying the system to 
the aéroplane gun, which operated with such pre- 
cision in aérial warfare, the pipe was a copper 
tube only a few feet in length and with a very 
small bore. In the case of rock drills, flexible steel 
pipe an inch in diameter is used, but for a hammer 
to chip steel a smaller pipe will do. , 


NCIENT OSTIA.—The excavations at Ostia, 
the harbor of ancient Rome at the mouth of 

the Tiber, have brought to light protecting walls, 
docks, storehouses, cornlofts, barracks, public 
baths, palaces, great lodging houses and inns. In 
no other place except Pompeii, says the Illus- 
trated London News, do ancient remains enable 





Houses built of Roman brick two thousanit 
years ago 


us so well to picture the manners and habits of 
a busy population of twenty centuries ago. Two 
broad intersecting streets divided the town into 
four great quarters. The extent and variety of 
the ruins as well as the beauty of some of the 
monuments, such as the theatre, the imperial 
palace and the temples, show the wealth and 
prosperity that the place had in the days of the 
empire. Ostia was abandoned after the fall of 
Rome, and during the centuries of neglect was 
buried under river mud and sand. 
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We have an arrange- 
ment whereby you 
may try the machine 
in your home three 
months before deciding 
whether you will keep 
it or not. If not per- 
fectly satisfactory in 
every particular we will 
refund your money and 
take back machine at 
our expense. In justice 
to yourself, be sure to 
write for full particu- 
lars of this Free Trial 
Offer. 


WILL DO ALL YOUR FAMILY 
SEWING 


The New Companion Sewing Machine 
is equal to every requirement of home 
sewing. It is equipped with complete 
set of best attachments and will yield 
equally good results whether the work 
be the finest tucking on sheer mate- 
rial, hemming, ruffling, quilting, braid- 
ing, up to sewing on heavy suitings. 


MANY NEW IMPROVEMENTS 


Our machines have Automatic Drop- 
Head and Lift, Automatic Plate- 
Tension Release, Shuttle Ejector, Self- 
Oiling Devices, Short Non - Breaking 
Needles, Full Ball-Bearing Adjust- 
ments, and all other latest improve- 
ments. They are made in seven 
different styles, including both foot- 
power and electric models. Our new 
Descriptive Booklet, mailed free upon 
request, contains photographic repro- 
ductions of the various styles and all 
special features, and is full of valua- 
ble information for prospective sew- 
ing machine purchasers. 


Three Months 7 Sey No.3 
Before Deciding Trower Code 





THE New Companion is recommended and used in 
thousands of homes. It is made in one.of the best 
equipped factories in this country, producing only the 
highest quality of family sewing machines. Only the 
best materials are used and: expert workmanship em- 
ployed. Each machine is fully warranted by the Pub- 
lishers of The Youth’s Companion for twenty-five years. 


YOU WILL BE SURPRISED AT 
THE LOW PRICES 


As originators of the one- profit, 
Factory-to-Home System, over thirty 
years ago, we can save you a large 
amount on the purchase of a high- 
grade family sewing machine, and at 
the same time send you a machine 
that you will be proud to own and 
show to your friends. No other ma- 
chine, at whatever price sold, can 
excel the New Companion for all kinds 
of family sewing. If you need a new 
sewing machine in the near future, 
therefore, do not fail to get our low 
prices at once, 


NO FREIGHT TO PAY 

The purchaser of a New Companion 
Sewing Machine will have no freight 
bills to pay. upon receipt of machine. 
We pay all transportation charges to 
your nearest freight station. There will 
be absolutely no extra cost to you after 
paying ourlow Factory-to-Home price. 
Write for Free Delivery Offer to-day. 





ATTRACTIVE TERMS 


Not only does our Factory- 
to-Home System enable you 
to obtain a high-grade ma- 
chine at a very low price, 


Send No Money, but 
Mail Coupon To-day 





but we also have an arrange- 
ment whereby the payment 
may be spread over several 
months. This makes it pos- 
sible for anyone to own one 
of these first - quality New 
Companions. Don’t be satis- 
fied with an jinferior ma- 
chine, but get full particu- 





PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Commonwealth Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


Gentlemen. I want to know more about the 
New Companion. Send me your new Illustrated 
Descriptive Booklet, also FREE TRIAL OFFER and 
explain the ATTRACTIVE TERMS upon which I 
can purchase. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Cana 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by. change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

our paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
be sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. : 

Manuscripts offered for yetietion should, in ever 
ease, be addressed to The Editors. A personal ad- 
dress delays consideration of them. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








BACKACHE 


AIN in the back is frequent enough and is gen- 
P erally caused by some form of pressure that 

does not indicate serious disease. Sometimes, 
however, it is a really grave trouble, especially if 
it persists or returns often. 

The pain may be in the muscles or in the bones; 
it may be neuralgic, or it may be a refiex or a re- 
ferred pain indicative of disease in some of the 
organs or structures within the chest, the abdomen 
or the pelvis. It may point to disease of the spine, 
though spinal disease is more commonly accom- 
panied with pain in the abdomen. Ulcer of the 
stomach often causes a gnawing pain that seems 
to dart backward and centre in the spine at a point 
about where the last ribs are given off. The patient 
feels it most severely perhaps an hour after eating. 
The pain of kidney disease is felt in the back at 
one side of the spine or on both sides of it; and, 
unlike the pain of ulcer of the stomach, it shoots 
forward and downward. 

In the early stages of locomotor ataxia there 
may be sharp shooting pains in the back that ap- 
pear suddenly and last only a short time; some- 
times, especially later in the course of the disease, 
they pass round into the abdomen and encircle the 
body like a girdle. 

A rare cause of severe pain in the back is aneu- 
rysin, or dilatation of the aorta, the main arterial 
trunk that passes down alongside the spine. The 
pain is owing to one or more of the vertebra’s 
wearing away under the pulsating pressure of the 
dilated artery and of course will be situated where 
the aneurysm is. At first it may be darting or shoot- 
ing and be intermittent, but later it is likely to be 
constant and of a boring or grinding character. A 
tumor that presses on the vertebrz will cause 
similar pain. 

In many of the acute infectious diseases, such 
as typhoid fever and smallpox, pain in the back 
is one of the early symptoms, and in spinal menin- 
gitis it is often acute. Lumbago is perhaps the 
most common and, notwithstanding the severity 
of the pain, one of the least serious forms of back- 


ache. 
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MISS SERENA’S READING 


e¢ HAT basket was one of your birthday 
presents, wasn’t it, Flo? Its a beauty. 
Mine’s serviceable enough and pretty, but 

not nearly so pretty as yours; and it hasn’t any 
cover.”” Meg picked up the new basket. As she 
lifted it she uttered an exclamation of surprise. 
“What on earth have you got in it, Flo? I should 
think you’d be afraid of breaking the bottom out.” 

“TI am, rather,” admitted Flora. “But I didn’t 
happen to have a bag big enough, and the weather 
was so threatening I was afraid for Miss Serena’s 
books. I’ve been going to the library for her since 
her rheumatic knee got so bad.” 

Meg began to lift the cover; but Flora, with 
daneing eyes, caught her hand. 

“You may look, but you must promise not to tell.” 

“Tell what?” asked Meg, puzzled. 

“Tell tales of Miss Serena. O Meg, it’s too 
delicious! The dear, funny, scared old thing! It 
was a long time before she would confide even in 
me. Her hands are too stiff to knit any more; and 
the books that kind friends brought her were 
serious or dull. She hadn’t had the shadow of a 
thrill for ages.” ; 

Meg lifted the cover and took out four books. 
She read the titles: The Affair of the Illington 
Emeralds, The Secret of Topley Towers, Seven 
Clues to Nowhere, The Mystery of the Purple 
Limousine. 

“Oh! Oh!” she cried gleefully. “Miss Serena!” 

“Exactly! The blessed little lady has led the 
quietest sort of life and read the correctest kind of 
improving literature. But she’s always cherished 
® secret taste for mystery and wild adventure. 
Since she’s lived alone she’s let herself go and 
Simply reveled in plots and counterplots. ‘It isn’t 
that I enjoy wicked doings, indeed it is not,’ she 
told me. ‘It’s puzzling things out and running 
things down that I like—it refreshes me like a 
game, my dear; I always sleep better after it.’ 
“*Even when it starts in with a nice, lively 





crime?’ I asked her. She was shocked a bit at 
that, but she stuck to her guns, nevertheless. 

“*‘A game, my dear, a game,’ she repeated. ‘I 
can sleep like a baby after any crime I ever read 
about; they are only part of the puzzle.’ 

“But she’s a little ashamed of herself, all the 
same, because of what people might think; and 
she was greatly cheered when I reminded her that 
many people of high intellect had enjoyed detec- 
tive stories— Roosevelt and Wilson and Stevenson 
and Dickens and—oh, well, ever so many.” 

“There’s Poe’s M. Dupin, who led the line of 
famous detectives in fiction,” said Meg. “It’s 
human and natural to enjoy an intricate human 
puzzle as such; and I think it’s silly to be ashamed 
of it, as intelligent people used to be when Miss 
Serena was younger. It’s when such books are 
allowed to crowd out the real and important thing 
that they become harmful; and, of course, when 
they dwell on the gruesome or the brutal rather 
than on the mysterious, or when they attempt to 
establish sympathy for a clever criminal instead 
of a decent hero.” 

“‘There’s no danger for Miss Serena, I fancy,’’ 
said Flora. ‘‘She reads plenty of good literature 
still and she enjoys it; her taste isn’t spoiled by 
any means. But she does want her nightly crime 
to go to sleep on, dear soul!” 


es 


JOAN, A WAR HORSE 


W=E* I first saw Joan in 1915, writes Maj. 
F. N. Lund in the Times Magazine, she 
was already an old soldier, standing in a 
muddy, bleak field near the ruined village of Elver 
dinghe. She was only a typical English shire cart 
horse that had ‘‘come through the retreat” with 
several other horses in our string. 

I remember seeing little of her during those first 
strange weeks in our forward billet; but when we 
moved back into rest I saw at the end of a col- 
umn of steaming horses Joan and her team mate, 
Darby. That summer we lost horses. We moved 
slowly forward and sometimes backward, day and 
night in action, with the horses never far away in 
open fields. 

With the autumn came rain, mud and cracked 
heels, and in the village of Souastre Darby had to 
be led away with open gashes on both hind feet. 

Joan worked badly that day and ate scarcely 
anything. The next day she stayed in and fed out 
of my hand. The following day she seemed well 
again; but Darby’s place had been hard to fill. 
Through that winter and a summer of defensive 
warfare rations were seldom late, though they 
were often delivered under fire. Joan maintained 
her old gait, apparently caring little about the 
going or whether she drew more than her share of 
the load. 

The winter of 1917-18 found us at Potijze, and 
the horses in a ruin at Ypres. There was a lot of 
hard work, but no action. One day Joan’s mate 
and her driver were struck down by her side at 
feeding time, and Joan was the only one left of 
our old horses. 

Then the tide turned, and we began to advance 
—Arras to Cambrai in a week. When we pulled 
out of Cambrai the Huns were in full retreat; and 
we were told to “keep up with the advance.” At 
dusk, footsore, tired and hungry, we pulled our 
few remaining carts into a small field near the 
ruined chateau of Escaudceuvres. We unhooked, 
tied our famished horses, unrolled our blankets 
and fell into ditches—but for once the rations were 
not up. 

And there was no sleep that night. A battery of 
5.9’s had pulled into the chateau drive in front, an 
aéroplane had seen their flashes and had spotted 
the transport on the road. All night long we were 
carrying and tying up wounded. Af last daylight 
came, but no rations; where were they— and 
Joan? 

Finally the shelling stopped, and out of the mass 
of transport on the road came a battered wagon, 
piled high with food, drawn by a solitary horse 
bleeding from the hind leg and nostrils,—merely 
staggering along,—with the driver wearing a red 
band where his helmet should have been. A great 
ery went up from the weary, hungry men. 

But all at once I saw the wagon stop inside the 
field and a great horse sway for an instant, sink 
to her knees, topple over and lie still. 


They saythat in some devastated parts of France 
women at night have seen ghosts of their loved 
ones rise and walk with them. If this is so, then 
some of my lost men may march with me once 
more. And in a peaceful meadow that I know of, 
near a rebuilt chateau, I may one night hear the 
creaking of a wagon and the sound of wheels, and 
I shall see a horse that I once knew, driven where 
there should be two; and she shall be covered 
with foam and bleeding at the nostrils and lame. 
And I shall hear a well-known voice shout, “Ra- 
tions up!” and ghosts of weary fighting men shall 
echo, “Thank God!”—and as I stumble away I 
shall murmur, “and Joan.” 
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THE POVERTY OF VIENNA 


NHE pride that once characterized the people 

of Vienna has suffered severely from the war. 

All classes of citizens, says a dispatch to the 

New York World, have been obliged by necessity 
to become street scavengers. 

To the casual observer Vienna is just as gay as 
it used to be in the old days. But at a second glance 
you will see old and. young, shabby and well 
dressed, stop and pick up some bit from the side- 
walk or from the street, slip it furtively into a 
pocket and hurry on. Sometimes it is a feeble old 
man snatching the butt of a cigarette; fully as 
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often it is a well-dressed woman that stoops to seize 
a tiny bit of wood and thrust it into her pocket. 

A fallen twig from one of the trees on the shaded 
boulevard lies upon the ground only a few seconds, 
and any bit of metal is quickly salvaged by the 
ever-stooping pedestrians. Not a scrap of paper 
escapes attention. To see the picking-up process 
repeated a dozen times in a few blocks is to under- 
stand that there is dire need in Vienna. 


In the railway yards, where once the poor | 
swarmed gathering lumps of coal from passing | 


trains, women and children search for bits of 


paper thrown from passenger cars. Even an orange 


peel does not go to waste. 

One train that stopped just outside the station 
was surrounded by the usual swarms of frail and 
eager children. A passenger tossed a bar of choco- 
late toward a little girl. There was the usual frantic 
scramble, but the little girl secured the prize. She 
unwrapped it, not with the eagerness of a child 
craving candy, but with the greatest care. She 
neatly folded the tin foil and placed it inside her 
dress. It was more precious than the chocolate. 
The outer wrapper, too, she folded, but it fell from 
the pocket of her ragged little apron. At once there 
was a scramble as violent as there had been for 
the chocolate itself, and into the pocket of the 
victor went the coveted bit of crumpled paper. 
It would serve as fuel, he said. His mother and 
his sister also were hunting bits of sticks and 
paper, for there was no other fuel to be had. 

There is a hint of the underlying poverty, too, in 
the crowds that throng the streets. Women, un- 
mistakably of the higher class, wear the leg-of- 
mutton sleeves of the nineties. And in the city, 
which in elegance was always a formidable rival 
of Paris, there are women wearing hats that 
adorned the beauties of a decade ago. 
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BLOBBS 


E was the most charming example of that 

rapidly dying class, the ploughboy-yokel, 

that you could possibly find, writes Capt. 

Bruce Bairnsfather of his “soldier servant” in his 

book From Mud to Mufti. The simplicity of his 

mind, combined with the constitution of a rhinoc- 
eros, gave him a most lovable aspect. 

He interested me intensely, this man. I soon be- 
gan leading him on into conversations about him- 
self and about his private and home life. Later I 
encouraged him into discourses on his love affairs. 
It appeared that he had a “gurl”; in other words 
he was “‘a-courtin’.” 

“Splendid!” I thought. “Now I’ll get some funny 
stuff out of this cove.” And I did. Conversation 
one morning conducted something like this: 

I—Have you had any leave yet, Blobbs? I ex- 
pect you’d like to go back to your home for a day 
or two, eh? Go back and see that girl of yours? 

Blodds (with a rubicund grin)—Oi? I shouldn’t 
*arf loike a bit o’ leave. The sergeant says the 
other night that ’e thought as ’ow Oi was a-goin’ 
soon, and (bashfully) she won’t ’arf be pleased to 
see me, too, I reckon. (Critically examining a row 
of chilblains on the back of his hand.) 

I—What did she say when you joined the army, 
Blobbs? 

Blobbs—Just before I joined she wouldn’t speak 
tome. It was because I was drivin’ dad’s threshin’ 
machine down the road past ’er ’ouse. She says, 
“Arthur, you never looks at me now that you 
are a-drivin’ that there threshin’ machine.”’ 

You see, she thought I was a-doin’ the grand, 
drivin’ dad’s big engine. One day I sees ’er by the 
rick in ’er dad’s farm, and I picks up a pitchfork 
and I runs at ’er this like. She says, ‘‘Why do you 
do that, Arthur?” and I says to her, ‘‘Cos I’m goin’ 
to join the army, Ciss, that’s why.” So I chucks 
down me pitchfork and she says as she was proud 
o’ me, and now she writes to me reg’ lar every week. 


os 


STANDING ON HIS DIGNITY 


W Tin the he was sailing down the Clyde River 
in the yacht Erin Sir Thomas Lipton says 
that he was held up by an ancient and dirty 

manure barge, the only occupant of which was a 

grimy man smoking a short, black pipe. 

Finding that the fellow did not make any effort 
to get out of the way, the officer on the bridge of 
the yacht shouted at him in true nautical style. 
At that, the man rose slowly, stretched himself, 
removed his pipe from his mouth and then asked: 

“An’ is it yerself that’s captain of that ship?’ 

“No,” was the reply, “but I’m the chief officer.” 

“Then talk to yer equals, my man,” retorted 
the grimy-faced bargeman with infinite condescen- 
sion. ‘Sure, I’m the captain of this one.” 


e¢ 


ROYAL FRACTIONS 


HERE is a general opinion that the Queen of 
England is a person of considerable strength 
and determination of character. That opinion 

is reflected in a number of more or less amusing 
stories. One of them relates that the Prince of 
Wales, while visiting the British forces at the 
front, saw in a dugout the pictures of his royal 
father and mother. Under the King’s was written, 


“George, the fifth” ; under the Queen’s, “the other 


four fifths.” 
es 


NOT IN COLD STORAGE 


ee O cod left, Mr. Brown?” asked the lady in 
Punch, looking at the empty counter. 

“Well, Mrs. Snipps,” replied the fish- 

monger confidentially, ‘I'll oblige you. I always 

keeps a bit up my sleeve for reg’lar customers.” 






































Companion 
Articles 


are true to Companion 
purposeand are author- 
itative.and broadening 


@ They contribute something 
worth while to the permanent 
welfare of the family. 


@ They are written by acknowl- 
edged authorities and for mature 
yet growing minds. 


@ They are not a review of worn 
subjects, nor are they written to 
cash in on a temporary mood of 
the public mind. 


@ Rather, they are intellectual 
islands entirely surrounded by 
equally worthy fiction, poetry, in- 
formation, anecdote and humor. 





Rollo Ogden Arthur Judson Brown 


@ In the five March issues, six 
special articles appear. The vari- 
ety, breadth of appeal and en- 
riching quality of these articles 
is apparent even in their titles. 
They show how widely the edi- 
tors have gathered the best things 
to be had for Y C readers. 


THE HEART OF SPRINGTIME 


SAMUEL S. DRURY 


BOREAS ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK 
CHINA, JAPAN AND KOREA 
ARTHUR JUDSON BROWN 
THE NEWSPAPER AND THE 
PUBLIC 
ROLLO OGDEN 


A BURMESE FISH DRIVE 
ALEc J. GRANT 


THE WOLF IN FRANCE 


EGERTON CASTLE 


THE PUBLISHERS 
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W. L.DOUGLAS 


"eciueed’ 88.00 SHOES “325% 


Special Shoes $10). 00 | § pecial Shoes 56,00 


Hand Workmanship dhe and Durable 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
THE STAMPED PRICE IS W. L. DOUGLAS PERSONAL GUARANTEE 
THAT THE SHOES ARE ALWAYS WORTH THE PRICE PAID FOR THEM 


YOU CAN ALWAYS They are the best known 
SN CUCLES Store || Shoes in the world. Sold in 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FactorY || 107 W. L. Douglas stores, ji 

TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT direct from the factory to 
you at only one profit, which} | 
guarantees to you the best 

shoes that can produced, 
at the lowest possible cost. 
W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price are stamped onthe 
bottom of all shoes before <: 
they leave thefactory,which 
is your protection against | 
unreasonable profits. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are absolutely the best shoe values 
for the money in this country. They are made of the best 
and finest leathers that money can buy. They combine 
quality, style, workmanship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. They are the 
leaders in the fashion centers of America. The Prices 
are the same everywhere; they cost no more in San 
Francisco than they do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, 
SHOES FIT skilled shoemakers, under the direction and supervision 
WELL AND HOLD fi of experienced men, all working with an honest deter- 
THEIR SHAPE mination to make the best shoes for the price that 


money can buy. 

CAUTIO Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas The 

and priceis plainly stamped on the sole. Be careful 

to see that it has not been changed or mutilated. 


W. L, Douglas shoes are for sale by sree fp, 

9000 shoe dealers besides our own stores, 

If your local desler cannot su) upply ss Lp 

take no other me my Order President 
the factory. Send for booklet aire ts how reside! 


to order shoes by mail, posta; . W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 
order shoes by mail, postage fee 57 snark 8t., Brockton, Mass. 
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“OLD SOUITRE” STORIES 


WHEN LIFE WAS YOUNG 


By ¢ C. A. STEPHENS a 


A special limited edition 
of ‘Old Squire’’ stories, 
by that best beloved of 
Companion writers, C. A. 
Stephens, hasbeen printed 
exclusively for ,Compan- 
ion ‘‘folks.’’ Thisvol- 
ume, entitled When 
Life Was Young, 
contains thirty of the 
author’s inimitable 
tales. of life on the 
Old Squire’s farm, 
and describes in de- 
tail, and with many 
fresh incidents, that 
hearty, merry, whole- 
some home life at the 
old farm in Maine 
that for a number of 
years has been such 
an interesting feature of 
The Youth’s Compan- 
ion’s story department. 
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The Book contains 420 pages in all, with six full-page illustrations, and is neatly 
bound in cloth. The Book is published only by Perry Mason Company and can- 
not be obtained in any bookstore. While it is valued at $2.00, no copies will be 
sold. It is reserved exclusively fer Companion subscribers as explained i in our Offer. 


OUR OFFER Send us $2.50 for one new yearly sub- 


scription (not your own) for The 
Youth’s Companion, and we will present you with a copy of 
When Life Was Young, sending the Book to you postpaid. 


NOTE. The Book is given only to our present subscribers to pay them for introducing the paper into a 
home where it has not been taken the past six months. 
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THE MARCH STARS 


‘Tes great triangle formed by Sirius, Pro- 

cyon and Betelgeuse is still visible in the 
western sky. In the east another great 
triangle is now coming into view. At half past 
eight o’clock on March 15, two brilliant stars 
will have risen, S, Spica, just south of the east 
point, and A, Arcturus, just north of it. With 
Denebola, D, they form a triangle slightly 
larger than the triangle formed by Sirius, Pro- 
cyon and Betelgeuse, if not quite so shapely. 
Add Cor Caroli, C, to the new triangle and 
you have the celebrated Diamond of Virgo. 

Denebola will be remembered as the lion’s 
tail. Higher still is the lion’s heart, Regulus, 
high in the southeast at R. Spica and Regulus 
are on the ecliptic, and on the line between 
them are the two greatest planets, Jupiter 
(above) and Saturn (below). Last year at 
this time Jupiter was close to the Beehive, 
which is now somewhat south of the zenith. 
It passed Regulus last August and will reach 
Spica early in 1922. It takes Jupiter about a 
dozen years to make the circuit of the ecliptic ; 
Saturn, which moves more slowly, requires 
about thirty years. 

Spica is the chief star of the harvest maiden, 
Virgo. You see her head near Saturn; one arm 
is extended into the Diamond; Vindemiatrix 
(grape gatherer), V, is the star at the end of 
that arm; Spica is the ear of wheat in her 
other hand. She has now risen to her waist; 
in another hour the rest of her long figure 
rises, as the April diagram will show. 

Arcturus, the other great star in the low 
east, is known to be a thousand times as large 
as our sun. It is moving toward the Virgin at 
a speed of ninety miles a second and is so re- 
mote from us that its light takes forty years 
to reach us. The light from our sun, ninety- 
three million miles away, requires only eight 
minutes to get here. Arcturus is not pure 
white, like Spica; to some persons it appears 
yellowish, and to others reddish. It is men- 
tioned with Orion in the Book of Job. The 
name means Bear Keeper. The diamond- 
shaped star group of which Arcturus is the 
southern end is the constellation of Bootes 
(three syllables), who stands with his head to 
the north and his legs spread wide apart and 
his knees on both sides of Arcturus. 

The two Hunting Dogs, of which Cor Caroli 
is the lower, which now separate Bootes from 
his Bear, were not known to the ancients as a 
separate constellation. The Bear itself has 
swung as high as it can go; now it will swing 
down to the west. The Lesser Bear now stands 
right side up, looking east, with its tail at the 
North Star. 

Midway along the top of the Diamond be- 
tween Cor Caroli and Denebola is a dense 
group of stars called Berenice’s Hair. The 
name dates from about 250 B.c., when Queen 
Berenice cut off her beautiful hair as a votive 
offering for the safe return from war of her 
husband, Ptolemy Euergetes. 

The Hydra can now be seen at full length 
in the southwest, with its head on the merid- 
ian just above the equator. S, the solitary 
star Alphard, is sometimes called the Heart of 
Hydra, and in the tail are more stars that 
bring the tip down as far as Spica. 

Just rising under the shoulders of Bodtes 
is a charming circlet of stars called the North- 
ern Crown. You will not have to wait long to 
see the whole of it, and, like Arcturus, it will 
be visible for the next eight months. 

The western sky is still a rich spectacle. 
Follow the zodiac round from the east; Spica 
in the Virgin; then Saturn; Jupiter, Regulus in 


the Lion; the Crab (with the pretty Beehive) 
overhead; the Twins; then the Bull with the 
young moon near by; then Venus at its great- 
est brilliancy on March 16, and below, if you 
are not too late, red Mars. This is an excellent 
year and month for learning the course of the 
ecliptic. 

Venus is moving rapidly toward the sun 
and on April 4 will pass Mars, leaving it a 
little to the south. Venus and Mars should be 
watched from night to night to make identi- 
fication sure and permanent. 

The reason, by the way, for the name eclip- 
tic, is this: Since the ecliptic lies in the plane 
of the orbit of the earth, the shadow of the 
earth must sweep round it, and hence the 
moon can be eclipsed only when it swings 
across the ecliptic; but of course merely cross- 
ing the ecliptic does not bring the moon into 
the shadow of the earth unless the earth is 
directly between the moon and the sun, and 
that is the case only at full moon. Hence it is 
when the full moon is on the ecliptic that we 
get a lunar eclipse and only when the new 
moon is on the ecliptic that we get a solar 
eclipse. 

March is the month in which the sun crosses 
the equator on‘fts way north for the summer. 
The point at which last month you saw the 
ecliptic cross the equator in the west is called 
the vernal equinox, and it is the point that the 
centre of the sun passes on March 20, about 
10 p.m., Boston time, or at sunset in Cali- 
fornia. Then begins the astronomical spring. 
The days are now twelve hours long and equal 
to the nights. The daily journey of the sun 
follows the equator. How accurately the early 
astronomers must have kept their records to 
enable them to trace the pathway of the sun 
among the stars in spite of the stars’ vanishing 
as soon as the sun approaches them! If it were 
not that the light of the sun is diffused by the 
atmosphere of the earth, we should be able to 
see all the stars except those very near the sun 
in the daytime. On the moon, where there is 
no air, the spectacle of sun and stars and 
giant moonlike earth all at once must be very 
wonderful. °° 


MASCULINE CONSTANCY 


N the days when Lord Kitchener, the in- 
vincible bachelor, was remaking the Brit- 
ish Indian forces a youthful officer asked 

for a furlough to go home and be married. 
Kitchener listened patiently, says Everybody’s 
Magazine, and then spoke kindly: 

“Kenilworth, you’re not yet twenty-five. 
You’re in the midst of a piece of work I value 
and. which you’re doing excellently. Wait a 
year. By that time you'll have cleaned the 
slate and tried out your own young mind. If 
then you still desire to do this thing, speak to 
me again, and you shall have leave; and I'll 
take you back on the staff afterwards.” 

The year passed, and the officer once more 
proffered his request. 

“And you really tell me,” asked Kitchener, 
“that after thinking it over for twelve months 
you still wish to marry ?” 

“Yes, sir, very much indeed.” 

“Adjutant,” commanded Kitchener, “Kenil- 
worth is to have furlough to go to his own 
wedding. And frankly, my boy, I scarcely 
thought there was so much constancy in the 
masculine world.” 

Kenilworth about faced and marched to 
the door, but there turned and said, “Thank 
you, sir. Only it’s not the same woman.” 
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MOTHER’S BIRTHDAY 


CAmericas Most Famous Dessert” 


“THE only difficulty children would have in making up a “surprise” 
for Mother would be in selecting a flavor—Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Orange, Lemon, Cherry or Chocolate. They like each one 
so well that it might require an outsider to settle a dispute about it. 


8 2 PACKAGES FOR 25 CENTS. 


! % The Genesee Pure Food All the uses of the six 

j \) Company, Le Roy, New pure fruit flavors de- 

{ York. Canadian offices, scribed in a Jell-O book 

l Bridgeburg, Ontario. which will be sent free. 
Bis 
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© '220, ov me Genesee PuRE FOOD COMPANY 
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The “Lucky Dog” Kind 


pe you ever before see any baseball goods 
so written over with the namies of famous players? These are big 
men and they deserve all the fame that has come to them—they won 
it by honest endeavor. The D & M-won their indorsement by the same 
means and we are proud to havesucceeded in making baseball goods 
that command the O.K. of such men. 


. Many articles in the D & M “Lucky Dog” line are made after ideas suggested by these 


players—ideas gained by them in their own experience on the ball field. 


We are glad to share with them the credit for the wonderful growth of the D & M sporting 
goods business, a growth unsurpassed in the history of baseball. 


In buying any article of D & M make you can feel absolutely sure that you are getting the best, 
and that there is a strong house and an ironclad guarantee back of every article you buy. _ 


The D&M “Lucky Dog” line embraces everything for sports. Whether it be baseball, foot- 
ball, basket ball, soccer ball, volley ball, tennis, punching bag, boxing, bathing, track work or 
a hike, you will find in the D& M line the equipment you want at the price you want to pay. 


The D & M Catalogue is a veritable picture book, brimful of interest for every lover of out- 
of-door fun. You should be sure to get a new copy every Spring and Fall. The Catalogue for 
Spring and Summer of 1921 is waiting for you now. Send for it. 

ALSO NEW EDITION OF D&M OFFICIAL RULE BOOK—FREE 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO., Dept. C, PLYMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE | 
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